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If we wait until we have more than we want before 
beginning to give, we shall die without giving. But 
if we give out of our scanty portion to those whose 
need is greater than ours, we shall live as givers, and 
shall enjoy living. The man who only gives from his 
surplus never knows the real joy of giving. 


There is uncommon power in the commonplace. 
Nothing is more commonplace than the infinite blue 
of the sky, yet one never tires of turning to its quiet 
and abiding majesty from the vain pomps and 
changing spectacles of men. Truth, virtue, faithful- 
ness,—these are the sky of the soul, and all brilliant 
wickedness and all worldly wisdom pass away as vain 
shadows before the everlasting glory of these simple 
goodnesses, 


How much easier it is to do a thing ourselves, than 








to get somebody to do it for us! “Iam proud of | 


somebody else how to make it.” 


A pastor, or a| our falterings in the moral life. 


Cage XXXIV. 
NUMBER 44. 








of subordinates to do that work, will usually find his justly wondering at our weakness and wickedness in 
own cares multiplied thereby, and neither the quan-| matters in which they find themselves easily strong 


tity nor quality of the work at first improved. Yet | and righteous. 


| 


There is ho reason why we should 


the policy, faithfully persevered in, will surely bene- | regard the weaknesses and failings’ which we see in 


fit himself, the workers, and the work ; and the suc- 
cess achieved by these subordinates will constitute 
his own best claim to be called a successful Christian 
worker. 


Child-likeness is highest manhood and woman- 
hood. We have the authority of the Lord Jesus for 
this assertion, and the best experience of the race 
tends to its confirmation; yet there is a natural re- 
luctance to accept this as a prevailing truth. We tell 
a boy to be manly, and a girl to be womanly; but 
we do not tell a man to be boy-like, and a woman to 
be girl-like. Yet it is pitiful to see premature man- 
hood in a boy, or premature womanhood in a girl; 
while it adds a charm to the character of a true man 
to find him retainjng his boy nature unimpaired to 
the last, and a true woman is all the lovelier for 
never losing her true girlhood. Childishness is to be 
avoided in a child, and to be left behind as one 
matures in life; but child-likeness is alike admirable 
in a child and in an adult. The Apostle Paul says: 
“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a 
child, I thought as a child: now that I am become a 
man, I have put away childish things.” It is “child- 
ish” nature, not “child-like” nature, that is here 
spoken against. But our Lord said to the mature 
and the wise: “ Except ye turn and become as little 
children} ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 
of heaven ;” and he declared that he who retains his 
child nature while receiving the highest spiritual 
truth, “is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Childishness we should shun; child-likeness we 
should strive after, or rather we should not strive 
away from. 


That which costs, effort to one person has in it no 
suggestion of effort to another, whether that effort be 
to ride a bicycle, to write a note, or to refuse a cigar 
or a glass of brandy. Difficulty or temptation, as it 
presents itself to us, is the measure of our power of 
overcoming, while another’s excellence or failure in 
the power to overcome is to be estimated by those 
things which present themselves as difficulties to him. 
A six-year-old child, when walking to Sunday-school 
recently, was rehearsing her golden text: “This 


woman was full of good works and almsdeeds which | 


she did.” 
and stumbled over “amdeeds,” much to her good- 
natured vexation. Finally, after wrestling with the 
obstruction, she said: “I think anybody could say 
that golden text if it were not for that am-am— 
what is it?—am-amdeeds.” The youthful learner 
had not had enough experience in life to realize that 
her difficulty was not a universal difficulty. The 
child needed flexibility of utterance to overcome a 
cumbrous and unusual word. Her adult companion 








Every time she went over it she halted | 


others as always a worse sort than those which they 


see in us. 





THE AUTUMN AS A SYMBOL. 


The autumn is often treated for literary purposes 
as a type of waning power, of fading shows and bleak 
preparations for the sterner winter time. It is true 
that the fall of the leaf,-the withering of the flower, 
and the hush of the bird-song, have an element of 
sadness in them, and that, as the cold season draws 
on apace, November days, with their sereness and 
wailing winds, are sometimes unutterably somber 
and dreary. : 

Yet to the thoughtful and perceptive soul that 
mood of sadness is not what is inevitably begotten by 
the fall. Tennyson, in his famous lines of matchless 
melody, touches on another aspect of the matter 
when he sings: 

“ Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean ; 

Tears from the depths of some divine despair 

Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes 

In looking on the happy autumn fields 

And thinking of the days that are no more.” 
Happy autumn fields, notice, and the despair is of 
that divine sort which makes it welcome. For it 
must not be forgotten that our mellow autumn 
thoughts, tinged with melancholy as they are,.are 
beautiful for that very reason. What else did 
Wordsworth mean when he spoke of 

“ That sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind”’? 


How otherwise is tobe explained the high order of 


pleasure we derive from great tragedy as set forth to 
us by the Greek masters or by Shakespeare ? 

But looking at autumn as a symbol, and knowing 
as we do through experience that it is no more the 
wan end of summer than it is the kindly conservator 
of another spring, there is to the thinking man quite 
as much of peace and cheerfulness in it as in the more 
dominant and showy season. It is the time of frui- 
tions, full and various; the tide when Nature rests 
with the heaped-up signs of her earlier work about 
her, before casting herself down for the sleep of hiber- 
nation. It is a period when, for human kind, cooler 
airs and the brisker ways of the world incite to good 
work, te strenuous endeavor. Now are the days 
when both indoors and out there are attractions for 


| the rational human being; without, lingering loveli- 


nesses of autumnal foliage, of skies and fields; within, 
the warm, close domesticity of hearth-fires and cosy 
tasks and plays. In sooth, it is a poor creature that 
gets no joy from this soberly beautiful and fruitful 
time. 

Did we not know, by having lived it, that the 
spring and summer follow fall and winter in due 


had no difficulty in pronunciation, but he needed a | sequence each year, with a certitude as sure as is 
quicker apprehension toward a more retentive memory. anything in our solar system, man would be prone to 
this map,” said a speaker at a religious meeting re- He smiled at the child’s difficulty ; she might as well | doubt the possibility of so wonderful a transmutation, 
cently, “because I didn’t make it myself. I showed | have smiled at his. So it is in our moral defects, What! These sere leaves green again, these barren 


If others seem inex- | fields lush and teeming, this silent, frozen world 


superintendent, or a teacher who resolves to spend | cusably weak and wicked in matters in which we feel | vocal with brooks and birds? Never! It is beyond 
less time in routine work, and more in the training | ourselves strong and righteous, those others are as credence. The average person accepts it now, per. 
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haps, as a matter of course; but this is a sign of his 
upimaginativeness, for to the poet and, philosopher it 
is nothing short of a recurrent miracle, believed be- 
cause we wot of it, not because we understand. Yet 
we hesitate to call it a miracle, and only for the rea- 
son that it has become staled by custom before our 
eyes during a succession of years. 

Many people find the thought of personal immor- 
tality incredible, impossible, or, at any rate, hard to 
harbor. A mystery it is, no doubt; but here is the 
twin mystery of the rejuvenation of the year after it 
has died the death to all outward seeming. Is there 
so much difference between the two, save that the 
one is known a posteriori, the other is hoped for 
and timidly avowed 4 privri? And is not one of 
the deepest symbolic meanings and uses of the 
autumn—as, indeed, of each and all of the seasons 
in their several ways—just this, that they certify and 
illustrate how life comes out of death, and resurrec- 
tion is the order of the visible universe through all 
the infinite gradations and potencies of the mystic 
thing called life? It will be well for us to have this 
symbol of the autumn in our minds, along with the 
more obvious and conventional sense of its decay and 
change, as we watch Nature nowadays, and see her 
punctually fulfilling her great alternate functions of 
work and rest. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The question of the wisdom of personal pledges is a 
difficult one, and one on which there would be widely 
variant opinions. Ifa man enlists in the army, or agrees 
for a consideration to perform certain specified services, 
or would bind himself to make particular payments of 
money, he ought to be willing to sign a pledge or agree- 
ment to that effect. If he connects himself with an 
association, in which specified duties are incumbent on 
all the members, it is right for him to agree to that basis of 
mutual responsibility. If he looks over his life-course, 
and sees that he is liable to forget or to fail at any one point 
of duty or of privilege, he can certainly with: propriety 
resolve, whether he signs a pledge or not, that henceforth 
he will be faithfal in performance at that point. When, 
however, it comes to a specific pledge of fidelity in each 
and every item of duty in its order, there is danger of 
becoming burdened with a Levitical code of obligations, 
instead of being conformed to the gospel law of love. 
Thé pledging of Sunday-school teachers to specified per- 
formances in their sphere comes within this range of 
privilege and of peril, and should be carefully consid- 
ered accordingly. A Pennsylvania worker asks for coun- 
sel in this line. He says: 

Having experienced considerable trouble in securing faith- 
fulness on the part of teachers, we at last resorted to the pledge. 
Some of our teachers refused to sign it, and one reason given 
was, that, if we should get them to sign the pledge, and they 
should break it, we would be the means ofausing them to sin. 
Will you please advise, in your Notes on Open Letters, what 
your opinion is? I enclose you herewith one of our pledges : 

“Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I solemnly 
promise him that I will be present at the Sunday-school each 
Sunday promptly at the hour of opening, unless hindered by 
some reason which I can conscientiously give to my Lord and 
Master, and (that I will do all I can to induce my scholars 
to do likewise. I will attend teachers’-meeting, if convenient, 
each Wednesday evening, and study the appointed lessons. I 
will visit my scholars at their homes when possible, and if any 
of my class seem inclined to drop away from the Sunday-school, 
I will report the same to the superintendent. I will also do all 
I can to induce my class to attend church regularly. If at any 
time I am compelled to be absent from the school, I will, if pos- 
sible, provide a substitute, and, if not, will so inform the super- 
intendent. Believing my success as a teacher depends upon the 
number of souls I bring to Christ, I will make my class, and the 
Sunday-school in general, a subject of daily prayer.” 


Now that pledge covers a round of duties that every 
Sunday-school teacher would do well to consider, pledge 
or no pledge. And it is not the signing of a pledge that 
makes them duties. They grow out of the relation of 
teacher and pupil, and of teacher and school, in the 
Sunday-school field. The failure to sign a pledge to the 


performance of these duties does not relieve a teacher | in the pine forest. 


from their obligation. Yet it may well be a question 
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doing in the teacher’s sphere. But there is one point 
touched in this particular pledge which illustrates a 
common error as to values in Christian work, and that 
error ought not to pass unnoticed. “ Believing my suc- 
cess as a teacher depends upon the number of souls I 
bring to Christ’”— How came you to believe that? 
What reason have you for believing it? What right 
have you to believe it? Suppose every pupil in your 
class is already in Christ, have you nothing to do for 
those scholars? Or, if you minister to them faithfully 
as dear to Christ, and confirm‘them in his loving service, 
and build them up in the knowledge of him, have you 
no success as a teacher? Have the young disciples of 
Jesus no claim on your labors? Must they be neglected 
by you, in order that you may go out after those who 
are not yet Christ's? What does Christ say on this 
point? Does he piyot success in work for him on the 
number of outside souls won to him? On the contrary, 
he asks that those who love him shall minister to those 
who are already his, and such service he promises to 
recognize as done to himself. “ For whosoever,” he 
says to his disciples, “shall give you a cup of water 
to drink, because ye are Christ’s, verily I say unto you, 
he shall in no wise lose his reward.” And again: “‘ He 
that receiveth a prophet, in the name of a prophet, shall 
receive a prophet’s reward ; and he that receiveth a right- 
eous man, in the name of a righteous man, shall receivea 
righteous man’s reward. And whosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water 
only, in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.” No, no, a teacher’s 
success does not depend upon the number of souls brought 
to Christ by that teacher; but it does depend upon that 
teacher’s fidelity to Christ in ministering to those to 
whom Christ sends that teacher; and Christ counts as 
peculiarly a service for him that which is done in his 
name for one of his disciples. 


ONE. 4 


BY PHILIP E. HOWARD. 


He gains, forsooth, the lesser part 
Of self-surrender to the love divine, 
Who prays with lowly, fervent heart, 
“Thy will, O Lord, be done, not mine! ”’ 


But he shall have no self to bear, 
Who, yearning wholly God-ward, hath begun 
To murmur tremblingly this prayer : 
“My will with thine, O Lord, be one!” 
Philadelphia, 


THE DRESS OF HUMILITY. 


BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


One Sunday during my holiday last August, I was 
sitting on the shore of a little lake that for many days 
had been a vision of beauty to my eyes. On the green 
knoll beside me there was growing a very rare plant, 
belonging specially to Norway and Sweden, but found 
in a few places in Scotland, where the old Caledonian 
forest once grew. It was a very. humble plant, with 
small leaves and creeping stems, sending up on its stalk 
two little pale pink blossoms, And yet this lowly plant 
was called the linnwa, after Linnseus, the greatest of 
all naturalists, who made cur modern.science what it is, 
And, looking earnestly at it, I wondered at the humility 
of the great man in choosing to bear his iflustrious name, 
out of all the vast multitude of plants in all parts of the 
world which he had to classify and describe, many of 
them magnificent trees and gorgeous flowers, this obscure 
plant of the northern fir-forests, with no beauty or fra- 


| grance or noble use to recommend it, 


It set me thinking how the greatest men are always 
the humblest; that those who know most feel most their 
own ignorance ; that those who have the grandest po- 
sitions are the most unostentatious, We find the name 
of some unknown botanist, which would otherwise have 
perished, linked with some splendid palm, or some mag- 
nificent flower; while the name of a man with whosé 
fame all the world of science has been ringing for more 
than a century, and which will endure as long as science 
endures, is associated with an insignificant little weed 
which creeps, unnoticed and unknown, over the ground 
How often does the man who is 


small in mind and has done nothing worth speaking | 


whether there is a gain in insisting upon a written con- jabout think highly of his own attainments, while a 
tract, on the part of a teacher, to perform these duties | Newton, who has explored the universe and found out 
of a teacher; or whether it would not be better to state | its laws, thinks of himself as only a little child wander- 
those duties to the teachers at the time of their formal | ing on the shore of the vast, unexplored ocean of truth, 
installation, and then to trust to each teacher's sense of | and picking up a bright pebble here and there! The 
honor and of responsibility as an incitement to well- | humble flower with the great name spoke eloquently to 
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me,—preached a sermon that Sabbath afternoon on, . 
text of Peter with great impressiveness ; and I have ng 
forgotten the lesson. 

It is most interesting to think that it was Peter who 
wrote the words “ Be clothed with humility ” (1 Pete, 
5:5). There seems, at first sight, to be as much yp. 
suitableness about the association of the great apostle 
with these lowly words as there seems in the connectiog 
of the illustrious Linnzus with the lowly wildflower 
named after him. If the meek and gentle John had 
written them, we should have thought that they were 
more in keeping with the character of the writer. We 
all know what Peter was at first,—how bold and high. 
spirited and outspoken. He did notshow much humility 
when he took upon himself to pay the tribute money for 
his Lord without his permission ; to rebuke Jesus when 
he spoke on one occasion of his shameful crucifixion; and 
when he boasted that, though all else should forsake his 
Master, he would follow him to prison and to death, 
He did not show much humility whea he smote the ser- 
vant of the high-priest with a sword, and cut off his ear, 
and was the first to enter the sepulcher of Jesus after the 
resurrection, while his companion held back in awe and 
fear. The Gospels show him on almost every occasion 
mingling presumption with his zeal and self-confidence 
with his love to Christ. 

But as in the cocoon there is an outer shell of worth- 
less fiber, which must be torn away before the golden 
thread of true silk is discovered, so was it with Peter; 
the outeg husk of vanity and rough inconsiderateness 
enveloped him, and all that was needed was*a tender 
hand to find and take hold of the end of the thread and 
spin off the precious fiber. Another hand, rough and 
heedless, might break and confuse and ruin it. 

That tender hand Peter found. The pathetic eye of 
Jesus, which he caught looking upon him with a sorrow- 
ful upbraiding, as he was vehemently denying him in 
the hall of Caiaphas, filled him with a lasting remorse, 
which caused lim to go softly all*the days of his life; 
and that most touching interview which he had with 
Jesus after the resurrection, when there was no one 
present but themselves, left an impression upon him 
which time could never efface. Luther tells the legend 
regarding him that his eyes were always red with weep- 
ing, and, on being asked the cause, his reply was, ‘I 
weep when I recall the most sweet gentleness of Christ 
with his apostle.” We see how greatly he was altered 
at Pentecost. Wesee the same fervor and zeal that he 
used to manifest,—for these qualities belonged essentially 
to his nature; and the nature of a man cannot be alto- 
gether changed by any trial or change of circumstances, 
any more than you can take the original twist out of the 
wick of a candle by burning it black,—but we see how 
greatly these qualities were modified and mellowed. We 
see a new meekness, modesty, and consideration for others ° 
which were formerly unknown. He was fervent and bold 
as ever in the defense and assertion of truth ; but over 
the ripe fruit of his Christian faith the grace of God had 
made to grow a bloom of personal humility that was 
most beautiful and attractive. And from his own ex- 
perience he could exhort others tobe clothed with 
humility; for, though it was a difficult grace to acquire, 
it was a most precious blessing to possess, 

And not only does the text “ Be clothed with humility” 
gain a new significance when we remember who it was 
that wrote it, it also acquires an added interest when we 
find out what it was that suggested it to the mind of Peter. 
He uses a word for “clothed” in the original which re- 
minds us of our Lord’s girding of himself with the linen 
towel when he washed the disciples’ feet, and is astriking 
proof how deeply the action of his Lord, and-of the words 
that he spoke on that occasion, had sunk into Peter’s 
heart: “If I have washed your feet, so ought ye to wash 
one another’s feet.” That was the most perfect example 
of the grace of humility which the apostle knew; and 
long after it happened, he would now draw from it 4 
lesson to teach the Christian disciples, scattered abroad, 
to whom he wrote his Epistle. As his Master girded him- 
self with the linen towel, to do the humblest service to 
his disciples; so he wished all the followers of his Lord 
to gird themselves with the grace of humility, and be 
ready to serve their’ brethren in the lowliest capacity. 

And this lesson from the lips of Peter gets a farther 
interest and impressiveness from the remembrance of the 
difficulty which Peter had in allowing his Lord to wash 
his feet. He thought that that act was beneath the dig- 
nity of his Master. It was too great an act of condescen- 
sion. It not only humbled the Master too much in the 
eyes of the disciple, but it humbled the disciple too 
much in his own eyes. His natural pride rose up ia 
rebellion against it, and he said, “Thou shalt never 
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wash my feet.” And Jesus in the gentlest manner told 
him that he could have no part with him if he did not 
suffer him to do this thing for him; that he could have 
no true sympathy with his spirit, no real fitness for his 
work. He must, in order to share with him in his self- 
sacrificing mission, have the same mind in him that was 
in his Master; and as his Master’s mind was so meek 
and lowly that it took pleasure in doing this lowly ser- 
yice for the brethren, so Peter’s mind must be so meek 
and lowly that it will not only submit to it, but sym- 
pathize with it and glory in it, and do the same thing 
himself in his turn. He was taught that true humility 
consisted in doing what he was bidden, even if the Lord 
of all wished to do such a menial thing as to wash his feet. 

It needed as much humility on the part of Peter to 
submit to the washing as it required on the part of Christ 
todo it. It was an incident in this respect most true to 
human nature; for it is comparatively easy to wash the 
feet of others,—to help to cleanse them from their sins 
and restore them to the paths of virtue. This is a part 
of philanthropy and Christian usefulness that is most 
congenial to most persons, in which men find much to 
keep up their own good opinion of themselves, and to 
exalt them in the estimation of others, But to have our 
own feet washed,—that is a very different thing. To be 
supposed capable of committing any fault from which 
we need to be freed by the help of others; to be sup- 
posed to be polluted, and to need cleansing,—ah! that 
wounds our susceptibilities, that degrades us in our own 
esteem and that of others. There is no credit to be got 
from that, but only humiliation, and our pride and self- 
love recoil, and we say disdainfully, ‘* Thou shalt never 
wash my feet.” But Peter was brought to feel the force 
of his Master’s tender remonstrafice, and he had such an 
overpowering sense of his Master’s gracious humility 
that every barrier of pride gave way at once, and as 
with an overflowing flood of contrition his soul was cast. 
at the feet of Jesus, and he cried, “‘ Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head.” And this 
gracious lesson, which was deeply stamped upon his own 
mind, he would teach all his Christian brethren, wherever 
his words or his voice could reach. He would wish them 
to have no such conflict of pride as he had, but at once 
meekly submit, not only to wash the disciples’ feet, but 
to have their own feet washed also. 

And how could Peter enforce the grace of humility 
better? It was a precept wrapped in an example,—the 
highest of all examples. He does not ask his fellow- 
Christians to practice an abstract virtue which they may 
reason about, but he shows in the very language he uses 
a beautiful and persuasive picture of that virtue em- 
bodied in the living action of their Lord, so thgtall may, 
not only admire, but be constrained to imitate it. And 
it is well that the apostle shows it to us in this living, 
personal form, shows us humility in action; for other- 
wise it would be very difficult so to define it that all men 
could at once recognize it. It is the example of Jesus 
alone that teaches us what Christian humility is, Before 
the coming of Christ, this peculiar grace, which Chris- 
tianity forms, was altogether unknown, The meekness 
and lowliness of Jesus was a new thing upon the earth, 
and required a new word to express it. 

It is wonderful how the Christian religion has enlarged 
and enriched, not only human experience, but also human 
language. It has introduced new words and new concep- 
tions of things, and given a higher meaning to old words 
and old ideas. Its new wine has been poured into new 
bottles, and in many cases it has changed the water of a 
mere earthly language into the wine of a heavenly speech. 
By the introduction of Christianity into many a dark 
pagan country, the old words by which they expressed 
their notions of man’s duty and of God’s relations to 
them have been purified and raised to a higher level, 

and have now a fulness and depth of meaning ‘which 
they never conveyed to the natives in their heathen con- 
dition. When Dr. Wenger, the distinguished translator 
of the Bible in India, pressed his Hindoo pundit for a 
Bengali word for “ conscience,” the pundit was in per- 
plexity, and finally answered, “ What is not in a country 
has no name there.” There was no word in the ancient 
Greek language to express what Peter meant by humility, 
and therefore the word which he coined to signify his 
meaning is one of the new words which we owe to Chris- 
tianity; for it is Christianity that has brought the new 
thing which it represents into the world. 

That the Christian grace of humility is not a sponta- 
neous growth of the human heart is shown by the diffi- 
culty of defining it. One celebrated theologian has 

described it as taking a low place when we know that 
Wwe are deserving of a high place, calling ourselves un- 
Worthy while we feel that we are meritorious. But the 





false ring of the description surely needs no exposure, 
It is a hollow mask of humility, a hypocritical pretense. 
People have called that kind of thing “a graceful hu- 
mility ;” but surely no humility can be graceful, because 
none can be gracious which has not its foundation in 
truth. Of all qualities, humility isthe one which it is 
most monstrous to counterfeit. This wretched affecta- 
tion is a device of Satan, and not a Christian grace; and 
is in reality a subtler form of pride which the Apostle 
Paul condemned in the severest terms, and which only 
a person who has never known what he himself is can 
practice. 

You thus see what Christian humility is not. Let 
us ask one of the great theologians of the Church, 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, what it is. It was this man 
that roused the whole of Euroffe to go on a crusade to 
recover the holy plaees of Palestine from the hands of 
infidels; and this action would make us think of him 
as athaughty and fiery zealot. And yet he gives us the 
best description that has ever been given of humility ; 
for he says that it is “the grace, whereby out of the 
truest heart-knowledge a man becomes vile unto him- 
self.” He tells us that “the root of humility is a deep 
sense of our own utter unworthiness,—not making humble 
speeches about ourselves to others, and pretending to do 
humble things for others, but having humble thoughts 
about ourselves in our own hearts, and taking our place 
with the lowest and least, because we deeply feel that 
that is the place that belongs of right to us.” And 
St. Bernard not only gives in this way the true scriptural 
definition of humility, but he exemplified it in his own 
life; for while he was the oracle of all Europe, and the 
highest places and dignities were at his disposal, he de- 
clined all worldly advancement, and continued to the 
end of his life a humble abbot, exercising in all meek- 
ness the duties of his office. 

Such a humility as this—not a saint-like look, but a 
saint-like heart—does not come to any one by nature. 
It is a grace which can only be learned at the foot of the 
cross. There the Spirit convinces us of our exceeding 
guilt which has fruited in that awful crime, and hum- 
bles us in the very dust under a sense of our vileness and 
unworthiness, Comparing ourselves with ourselves, we 
have a feeling of complacency, and think that we have 
whereof to boast, Comparing ourselves with others, we 
feel like the proud Pharisee who looked down upon the 
pubiican, and thanked God that he was not as other 
men. But when the Holy Spirit shows to us at the foot 
of the cross our nature and our life in contrast with the 
holiness of God and the purity of his law, we say, 
like Job, ‘“‘ We have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear; but now our eye seeth thee, wherefore we abhor our- 
selves, and repent in dust and ashes.” And that more 
abounding grace which, while it tells us how grievously 
our sin has abounded, yet forgets and forgives all, freely, 
divinely, immediately, melts and subdues our hearts, 
and makes us truly lowly. The Spirit of the Lord came 
upon Saul the king of Israel, and he was turned into 
another man; the Spirit of the Lord came upon Saul of 
Tarsus when he looked upon him whom he had pierced, 
and mourned for him with a godly sorrow, and he be- 
came & new man. 

““T, and none beside me,” is the source of pride; “ not 
I, but Christ,” is the source of humility. And the more 
we see of Christ’s infinite holiness, the more we feel our 
own sinfulness, The sense of sin grows in us according 
to the sense of Christ’s love. Our consciences become 
more sensitive; and not merely our faults of conduct, 
but the corruptions of our hearts, are continually abasing 
us. It is for this reason that the saints who have ad- 
vanced farthest on the shining path of the just think 
least of themselves, and are most saddened and depressed 
with the conviction of their own unworthiness. It was 
when the Apostle Paul stood on the highest summit of 
his Christian attainments, and was ready to be translated, 
that he called himself the chief of sinners. And when 
to the dweller down in the valley he seemed haloed, as 
it were, with the glory of heaven, he felt so vile in his 
own eyes that he cried out, “‘ O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from this body of death?” It is 
a curious thing, in the natural world, that lowly plants 
which climb highest on our mountains are darkest in 
their colors. You find the blackest lichens and mosses 
creeping over the alpine rocks where the sunshine is 
most intense and the air the purest, as if the vivid light 
had scorched and charred them. 

So it is in the spiritual world. It is the Christians 
who climb nearest heaven, and bask most in the bright 
light of God, and breathe the pure air of the upper sanc- 
tuary, who feel themselves most blackened and defiled 





by sin, and have no comeliness in their own eyes. He 








that is growing in humility is growing indeed ; for the 
growth of grace is as much downward at the root as 
upwards in the spreading branches. The violet is often 
used as an emblém of humility, because its modest pur- 
ple flower is hidden among its green leaves, and it re- 
quires to be searched for closely to be found. But, 
strange to say, the violet has got a kind of supplementary 
flower in autumn which has no purple bloom at all, and 
does not look like a flower, but like a closed green bud, 
so concealed that it altogether escapes notice, and to 
most persons is unknown. The violet has thus one kind 
of flower for the light and another for the darkness; one 
that faces the sky, and another that faces mother earth, 
And it is more by its hidden flowers that never open, 
that fulfil their functions in darkness, unseen, that have 
no beauty of form or color to commend’ them, that the 
violet is propagated, than by the open, purple fragrant 
blossoms which every one knows and admires, And so 
it is more by the hidden flowers of humility which the 
Christian character bears in the autumn of its mellow- 
ness and ripeness, than by its conspicuous gifts and 
graces in its earlier years of pride and ostentation, that it 
advances and makes its influence felt in the world. 

Why should human beings be proud, seeing that all 
their clothing is second-hand, Worn first by the lower 
animals before it is worn by them? The silken robe of 
a king’s daughter was woven by a worm, and the ermine 
that adorns the mantle of the noblest office originally 
protected an insignificant weasel from the cold. It.is 
not the outward dress made by other creatures that dig- 
nifies the life, but that which truly belongs to the man 
himself,—the inward clothing which he has formed by 
his own pure thoughts and lofty ideals, the habit of @ 
saintly life. The eloak brought from fairy-land in King 
Arthur’s court was a gift for the purest and fairest ; and 
it is this cloak which expresses the inward nature, and 
is in harmony with it, that is of any value. The robe of 
Chosroes, made of cloth of gold and adorned with jewels 
of inestimable value, covered a base and despicable na- 
ture. The sheepskins and goatskins in which the early 
Christian confessors wandered about, destitute, afflicted, 
tormented, covered the noblest natures, of whom the 
world was not worthy. And Christ himself wears the 
same robe in which his people imbibe his spirit and imi- 
tate his example. A Russian soldier, one awfully cold 
winter night, was on duty in a sentry-box. A poor 
working-man passing by, moved with pity, took off his 
thick sheepskin coat, and gave it to the soldier to keep 
him warm, adding that he would soon reach home, while 
the soldier would have to be at his post all night. Not- 
withstanding this act of kindness, the sentry succumbed 
to the terrible frost, and was found dead in the morning. 
Some time afterwards the benefactor was on his death- 
bed, and had a dream in which Jesus appeared to him, 
“You have got my coat on,” said the man, with great 
surprise, ‘ Yes,” Jesus replied, “‘it is the coat you lent 
me that cold night when I was on duty and you passed 
by.” “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” 
And the unconsciousness with which these acts of dis- 
interested kindness are done, disclaiming all personal 
merit, is not the least beautiful trait that belongs to them, 

The word for “ clothed”’ in the original implies the 
idea of a garment that is so put on that it cannot easily 
be taken off. The girding is so close and thorough that 
it is a work of considerable time and trouble to unloose 
it. And how significant is this idea! For humility is 
a garment which we are inclined to assume on special 
occasions. We gird it upon us as a fine lady would put 
on a coarse apron when she goes to the kitchen to help 
the cook to do some menial work, to be put off when she 
goes up to the drawing-room. It is something to be 
worn on the Sabbath day, in the house of God, where we 
pray, “God be merciful to us sinners; ” but which we 
may put off on week-days, and when engaged in the work 
of the world and in the ordinary intercourse of society, 
—and be as high-minded and as ready to assert ourselves 
asany one. But this is not the apostle’s conception of 
it. It is not a part of the formalist’s spiritual wardrobe, 
It is to be in us; and what is in us is a part of ourselves 
which does not admit of being put off or put on. It is 
no subordinate detail of a man’s heart and life, but the 
grand, characteristic, pervading grace, that which gives 
a tone to the whole being,—the large, upper seamless 
garment which is over all the rest,—adorning them with 
beauty,—and which clings so closely to us that it cannot 
be separated. Let your being clothed with humility 
then imply such a fastening of this dress upon you that 
it shall adhere to you wherever you are, and however 





you are engaged. 
Gird yourselves with this graceful dress, that you may 
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serve the brethren, advance the interests of true religion, 
and develop your own spiritual life. Aud that dress will 
pass through the fire of the world’s troubles like the gar- 
ments of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, uncon- 
taminated by the smell of the burning. The mire of the 
world’s pollution will not stain its snowy whiteness. 
Virtue will go out of its hem to all who touch it. And 
so humbling yourselves, you will be highly exalted, and 
clothed with the robe of heavenly glory. 

Greenock, Scotland, 


— — — 


THE FLOWER OF DUTY. 
BY VIRGINIA BIOREN HARBISON. 


In silence, and with progress all unseen, 
Throughout the cycle of a hundred years, 

The century plant attains its daily growth, 
Until at last the gorgeous bloom appears. 


So, when some glorious deed for duty done 
The world with admiration stirs, we know 
That through a life of little tasks fulfilled 
Was formed the bud whose bursting thrilled us so, 


Bloomfield, N. J. 





A METHOD WORTH CONSIDERING. 
BY M, E, WALLING, 


Some features of the Sunday-school session as con- 
ducted by the school which I represent are unique and 
valuable as being the result of several years of original 
work. So many outside friends have visited us, with a 
view of studying it and questioning us with reference to 
its development, that I am moved to outline it for The 
Sunday School Times. 

The school is held in one large room, the peculiarity 
being that the twelve classes assemble around tables,— 
large, small, round, long, or square, as is convenient. 
These tubles are covered with bright spreads of various 
kinds, ypon which lie the singing-books, catechisms, 
Bibles, and quarterlies belonging to each class, with now 
and then a votive offering of flowers. Carpet, pictures, 
piano, etc., help to make the atmosphere at once cheer- 
ful and inviting. So much for surroundings, 

Our formulas for opening and closing the school vary 
in some essential particulars almost from Sunday to Sun- 
day. They are always short, pithy, helpful, devout. 
Before proceeding to class work, we give attention to the 
secretary’s report for the preceding Sunday, thus being 
able to see our work in short perspective. By so doing 
we can compare the attendance of each class in the room 
with that of the preceding Sunday, we have a synopsis 
of the best thoughts brought out in the closing talk, and 
reference to the object-lesson, if any was given. 

Twenty-five minutes for class work before the warn- 
ing bell, and five minutes afterward, is eagerly spent at 
the class tables in reciting and discussing the lessons, 
teachers and scholars striving to deduce as many prac- 
tical truths as possible in the time. Of these there is 
usually a great variety, as our school is made of all ages, 
from the infant class to the Bible classes, and each one 
selects according to its need or capacity. At the tap of 
the bell the classes close their talks, and face the super- 
intendent’s desk for the summing up. 

This is the crowning point of our method. It is the 
process by which the winnowed grain is brought to the 
granary, and laid in golden heaps where all can see. 
The superintendent opens the summary by giving the 
connection between the last lesson and the one under 
consideration,—shows the Bible-lesson picture for the 
day, and speaks briefly of the story as depicted by it. 
She then calls upon the teacher of each class in rotation 
to rise and give the school the most important truth, the 
most helpful suggestion, or the grandest point brought 
out in the half-hour’s study. 

This is done very tersely; for all have learned to give 
their thoughts in the fewest and clearest words consistent 
with the great themes which are treated. Frequently 
some teacher directs a pupil to emphasize a point by 
reading a passage of Scripture; for all have their Bibles, 
and use them. The reading is particularly impressive 
when coming from the children, as often happens. Then, 
again, some one reads a paragraph from The Sunday 
School Times or other aid, touching a vital point. Oar 
minister from his class always speaks last, that being the 
post of honor. We never allow discussions to come into 
this exercise, but confine ourselves to positive and prac- 
tical deductions. Fifteen minutes suffices for this sum- 
mary. If then the superintendent has a few words to 
add, an illustration to give, an object-lesson to bring out, 
ora poem to read bearing upon a given point in the 
lesson, it follows here. We then dismisswith the closing 
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limit of one hour, 
Victor, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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CAUGHT ON THE CLIFF. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND, 


Oh, how the blue mountain-tops rose up about the 
valley in which nestled the little red school-house! And 
back of the building—this educational sugar-box—sat 
on a little rise of ground two boys. School was out, and 
they were at liberty, Mill Janvrin and Arthur Hamilton. 
So they watched the calfh, shadowy mountain-tops, and 
waited for Job Dennett, a third boy, who was expected 
to come along a path leading round Gray Mountain and 
along the crest of “the Cliff,” and then down to@the 
school-house. It was Mill Janvrin who had an appoint- 
ment with Job Dennett, but he had not yet told Arthur 
the nature of the expected interview. The two watchers 
patiently eyed the slope of Gray Mountain, and one 
might occasionally say, “‘ Do you see that Job Dennett 
yet?” The other might reply, ‘‘ Not asign of him yet.” 

Mill Janvrin had a singular interest in Arthur Hamil- 
ton. Mill was a warm-hearted boy, but his manners had 
needed refining, his dress was untidy, his spirit without 
ambition, when one Monday morning Arthur Hamilton 
appeared at the little red building asascholar. He had 
come from the outside world to pass a few months with 
his uncle, the miller in this little mountain-world. 
Arthur was a new and fascinating leaf in the Book of 
Life, whose pages Mill had been turning. He was a 
handsome boy, gentlemanly, neat, generous, 

“T like that boy,” Mill told himself. 

Why, he could not say. It is the hardest thing in the 
world at times to say why we like some people, while 
others attract us as little as icebergs. They may interest 
us; we never love them. 

It was singular to notice how Arthur silently influ- 
enced Mill. Arthur had a set of neat although inexpen- 
sive neckties; very soon Mill’s bare red throat blossomed 
out in a brilliant bow. Mill’s hair sometimes had sug- 
gested a haystack just turned up by a pitchfork; one 
morning he showed a head that was in as tidy a condi- 
tion as Arthur’s carefully brushed locks, Arthur wore 
shoes brightly polished; Mill got down to shoe-reform 
finally, having begun with what one boy called his 
“upper works,” and Mill’s shoes were no longer red, but 
black. Mil’s changes that began on the outside worked 
within. He saw that Arthur sometimes read his Bible 
in school; it was not very long before Mill slyly began 
to look within the dusty covers of his Testament. Sin- 
gular, is it not, how silently we influence one another? 

There was a boy in school, though, who was very dif- 
ferently influenced by Job Dennett, the boy now ex- 
pected any moment by way of that path along the crest 
of the Cliff. 

“The upstart!” said Job, eyeing Arthur. 

““Dandy!” “ Ristercrat!’’ ‘“ Chap in store-clothes!” 
were some of the titles with which Arthur was labeled 
by Job. 

Criticism did notstop here. It became very annoying. 
Arthur, though, kept something which is lost very easily, 
—his temper. He took Job’s banter and sneers good- 
naturedly, and sometimes turned the laugh on Job very 
dexterously. 

Milton Janvrin,—did I say that his first name in full 
was Milton? Healways had written it “ Mill Janvrin;” 
but since knowing Arthur Hamilton he would some- 
times write it out “ Milton.” Then he remembered that 
this had a preface, ‘‘ John; ” and how grand that looked, 
“ John Milton Janvrin,” carefully expanded on the old 
school-slate. I too am feeling the influence of Arthur, 
and let.me say Milton. 

Milton was indignant to see and hear Job in his treat- 
ment of Arthur. 

**T’ll tell you what, Arthur, give that boy a thrash. 
ing! It will take the nonsense out of him,” declared 
Milton, ‘and make him behave.” 

Arthur only laughed. 

“Never mind, Mill. I will get ahead of him yet, and 
it will be better than a thrashing.” 

But how, when, where? 

The daysslipped by. Arthur was not “ getting ahead,” 
apparently. 

““T can’t wait any longer,” Milton told himself. 
lick that boy, and it will do him good.” 

He had therefore invited Job Dennett to “a fight” at 
night behind the school-house. 
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“Pll come,” promised Job. “I must go up to my | 


pasture first to start the cows home.” 

“Tl wait for you. It is all on account of Arthiy 
Hamilton, the way you’ ve treated him.” 

“T’ll be there,” said Job, grinning. 

But why did not Job appear? It was tiresome, this 
waiting behind the school-house, 

Milton preferred to wait alone, but he could not seem 
to get rid of Arthur. He wondered if Arthur could pos. 
sibly know of the intended “fight.” 

“Any way, he sha’n’t stop it,” resolved Milton. 

The two boys were sitting on the thick grass with 
which the ground was upholstered, when Arthur sud. 
denly sprang to his feet, and shouted: “ Look, look! 
Over there, on the side of the Cliff!” Then he leaped 
away, and was soon crossing the road, beyond which was 
a pasture stretching up to the Cliff. 

“Oh! I see,” said Milton, looking one moment, “It 
is Job. He—he—he is below the top of the Cliff, and he 
is waving his red cap. Yes, thatis Job. He wants us, 
What is to pay? I can’t lick him up there.” 

Then he sped down into the road, sprang across it, 
and proceeded to make just as good time as possibie 
across the pasture. 

Yes, Job Dennett did want those two boys. 
in a very perilous situation, 

The Cliff was a precipice with an almost perpendicular 
face. Directly, vertically, up and down its stony side, 
no climber ever had gone. A number of sure-footed 
boys had, however, diagonally scaled it, starting at a 
lower or left-hand corner, creeping along several shelves 
projecting from the Cliff, supported by bushes growing 
here and there, and then went crawling up, up, and 
across tc a right-handecorner. No boy, though, had 
ever been known to start at that upper corner, and then 
work his way down across the face of the Cliff to that 
left-hand lower corner. 

It is sometimes said that “what goes up must come 
down,” but no venturesome and successful cliff-scaler 
had ever attémpted to prove the truth of the saying in 
this case. This going down the Cliff was too dizzy an 
experiment, the boys had said, However, Job Dennett 
thought he would attempt it, and, making’a ‘‘short cut” 
to the pasture below, save a little time in his journey to 
the fight behind the schoolhouse. He had gone buta 
very short distance when he looked down, grew dizzy, 
and would have fallen headlong had he not caught at 
the limbs of a stout bush, At the same time he swung 
over upon his back. There he lay, clinging for life to 
that bush, his feet just touching a slight projection in 
the side of the cliff. That foothold afforded him some 
support. He dared not trust his entire weight to it; for 
he could feel a suspicious movement, as of Fielding rock, 
beneath his feet. He did not dare to change his po- 
sition; for to what could he change? 

What could he possibly do? Was Mill Janvrin be- 
hind the schoolhouse? If Job, clinging with one hand, 
should wave his red cap with the other, then, he argued, 
“ Mill may see it.” 

The waving of the red cap had been noticed. 

Soon Job heard steps. Some one was hurrying over 
the path up the slope of Gray Mountain, and then 
was running along the top of the Cliff. There came a 
very friendly voice : 

“Job! Job! Here! let me get hold of your hand! 
Oh, dear! I can’t reach it! Wait a minute; I'll stand 
by you.” 

How long a minute that was! Stretched upon the 
ground, Arthur, looking down, called again: ‘ Here, 
Job! I’ve made a big knot in the sleeve of my jacket. 
There! That willreach you! Don't be afraid!” Other 
steps were now heard. 

“Good! Here comes Mill Janvrin. All right, Mill. 
Job isclinging to my jacket-sleeve I let down to him. 
Ye grips good. Now, Mill, take hold of this other end 
of my jacket. Together,now! Pull, boy! I’ve got my 
feet all right,—don’t worry about me; got them round 
that pine behind me. I’Jl work back after we have 
pulled. That’s it! Now/ All-to-gether/’’ 

While Milton Janvrin was tugging furiously away, he 
turned a pitifully appealing face up to the blue sky 
stretched above the mountains, thought of his Testament 
in the red schoolhouse, said several prayers, and kept 
pulling. Slowly Job Dennett came up into a safe place. 

There was no fight behind the schoolhouse that after- 
noon, None was needed to “ make Job Dennett behave; ” 
for if ever a boy acted as if he had received a very bene 
ficial thrashing, it was Job. 

“Arthur has done what he said,” thought Milton 
Janvrin. “ His way was better.” 


Watertown, Mass. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1892.] 

















1, October 2,—Saul of Tarsus Converted Acts 9 : 1-20 
2, October 9.—Dorcas Raised to Life. Acts 9 : 32-43 
3. October 16.—Peter’s Vision............... -Acts 10 ; 1-20 
4, October 23.—Peter at Cesarea. Acts 10 : 30-48 
5. October 30.—The Gospel Preached at Antioch. .... Acts 11 : 19-30 
¢. November 6.—Peter Delivered from Prison.......ccs+se00+.e000+ Acts 12 ; 1-17 
7. Nov. 13.—The First Christian Missionaries... Acts 13: 1-13 
g, November 20 —Paul’s First Missionary Sermon.............. Acts 13 : 26-43 


9, Nov. 27.—The Apostles ‘Turning to the Gentiles...... Acts 13 :44to 14:7 
10. December 4.—Work Among the Gentiles.............00e0-ssder+ Acts 14 : 8-22 
11, December 11.—The A postolic Council...........-..00+ ---- Acts 15 : 12-29 
12, December 18.—Review. 
13, December 25.—(Optional Lessons :) 
§. Thee Births OF CU GIG, ccccccciccccccccctvcsccnenscccseccecscscscvevccseeees Luke 2 : 8-20 
2, Abstinence for the Sake of Others...................:sc000 Rom, 14 ;: 12-23 








LESSON VII, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1892. 
Tite: THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 13: 1-13. Memory verses : 2-4.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now there were inthe church | 1 Now there were at Antioch, 
that was at An’ti-6ch certain pro- in the church that was there, 
phets and teachers; as Bir’na-bas, prophets and teachers, Barna- 
and Sim’e-on that was called Ni’- bas, and Symeon that was cal- 
ger, and Li’ci-tis of Cy-ré’ne, and led Niger,and Luciusof Cyrene, 
Man’a-6n, which had been brought |* and Manaen,the foster-brother 
up with Hér’od the tetrarch, and | of Herod the tetrarch, and 
Saul. | 2 Saul. And as they ministered 

2 As they ministered to the| to the Lord, and fusted, the 
Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost Holy Ghost said, Separate me 
said, Separate me Bir’na-bas and Barnabas and Saul for the 
Saul for the work whereuntoI| work whereunto I have called 
have called them. | 3 them.’ Then, when they had 

8 And when they had fasted | fasted and prayed and laid 
and prayed, and laid theirhands/ their hands on them, they sent 
on them, they sent them away. them away. 

4 {So they, being sent forth by | 4 So they, being sent forth by 
the Holy Ghost, departed unto Se- the Holy Ghost, went down to 
lei'ci-a; and from thence they| Seleucia; and from thence 
sailed to Cy’prus., 5 they sailed to Cyprus. And 

5 And when they were at Sal’a- when they were at Salamis, 
mis, they preached the word of they proclaimed the word of 
God in the synagogues of the Jews: God in the synagogues of the 
and they had also John to their Jews: and they had also John 
minister. 6 as their attendant. And when 

6 And when they had gone they had gone through the 
through. the isle unto Pa’phos, whole island unto Paphos, they 
they found a certain sorcerer, & found a certain ‘sorcerer, a 
false prophet, a Jew, whose name false prophet, a Jew, whose 
w.18 Bar-jé’sus : 7 name was Bar-Jesus; which 

7 Which was with the deputy of | was with the proconsul, Sergi- 
the country, Ser’gi-is Paulus, a| us Paulus, a man Of under- 
prudentman; who called for Biir’- | standing. The same called 
na-bas and Saul, and desired to | unto him Barnabas and Saul, 
hear the word of God. and sought to hear the word of 

8 But El’y-mas the sorcerer (for| 8 God. But Elymas the ! sorcer- 
so is his name by interpretation)| er (for so is his name by inter- 
withstood them, seeking to turn| pretation) withstood them, 
away the deputy from the faith. seeking to turn aside the pro- 

9 Then Saul, (who also is called | 9 consul from the faith. But 
Paul,) filled with the Holy Ghost, | Saul, who is also called Paul, 
set his eyes on him, filled with the Holy Ghost, 

10 And said,O full of all subtilty | 10 fastened his eyes on him, and 
and all mischief, thou child of the said, O full of all guile and all 
devil, thou enemy of all righteous- villany, thou son of the devil, 
ness, wilt thou not cease to pervert thou enemy of all righteous- 
the right ways of the Lord? | ness, wilt thou not cease to 

11 And now, behold, the hand| __—spervert the right ways of the 
of the Lord is upon thee, andthou | 11 Lord? And now, behold, the 
shalt be blind, not seeing the sun| _hand of the Lord is upon thee, 
for a season. And immediately| and thou shalt be blind, not 
there fell on him a mist and a| seeing the sun * for a season. 
darkness ; and he went about And immediately there fell on 
seeking some tolead him by the| him a mist and a darkness; 
hand. | and he went about seeking 

12 Then the deputy, when he some to lead him by the hand. 
saw what was done, believed, be- | 12 Then the proconsul, when he 
ing astonished at the doctrine of| saw what was done, believed, 
the Lord. | being astonished at the teach- 

13 Now when Paul and his ing of the Lord. 
company loosed from Pa’phos, 13 Now Paul and his company 
they came to Per’ga in Pam-| _ set sail from Paphos, and came 
phyl’i-a: and John departing from to Perga in Pamphylia: and 
them returned to Je-ru’sa-lém. John departed from them and 

— returned to Jerusalem. 

1Gr. Magus: as in Matt. il. 1,7, 16. 2Or, until 


The American Revisers would substitute ‘‘ Holy Spirit” for “ Holy 
Ghost” throughout. 














LESSON PLAN. 
Topic or THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


GoLpEN Text FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
werd ef God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 





Lesson Topic: Going Forth with the Gospel. 
1. Missionaries Appointed, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 4 2. Missionaries Sent Forth, vs. 4, 6. 
3. Missionaries at Work, vs. 6-13. 
GoLpEen Text: That repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name among ail nations.—Luke 24 : 47. 


Dar.y Home REapDINes: 
M.—Acts 13 :1-13. Going forth with the gospel. 
T.—Isa. 40: 1-11. The gospel foréshadowed. 





T.—Isa. 55: 1-13. The gospel foreshadowed. 
F.—Mal. 3:1-18. Dawn of the gospel day. 
$.—Luke 1 : 67-80. Day at hand. 

$.—Matt. 28 : 16-20. The great commission. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, MISSIONARIES APPOINTED, 

|. Various Gifts in the Church : 

Now there were... in the church . .. prophets and teachers (1). 
orn gifts differing according to the grace... given to us (Rom. 
There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit (1 Cor. 12 : 4). 

As each hath received a gift, ministering (1 Pet. 4 : 10). 

ll. Special Work for Special Men: 

For the work whereunto I have called them (2). 

Thus shalt thou separate the Levites (Num. 8°: 14), 

To each according to his several ability (Matt. 25 : 15). 

He is a chosen vessel unto me (Acts 9 : 15). 

ill. Solemn Ceremonial of Appointment : 

Fasted ... prayed... laid their hands on them. . . sent (3). 


This... thou shalt do unto them to hallow them (Exod. 29 : 1). 
When they had prayed, they laid their hands on them (Acts 6 : 6). 
Lay hands hastily on no man (1 Tim, 5 : 22). 


II, MISSIONARIES SENT FORTH. 





|. Obedient to the Spirit: 
So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, went (4). 
Commandment through the Holy Ghost unto the apostles (Acts 1 : 2). 
The Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul (Acts 13 : 2). 
Forbidden of the Holy Ghost to speak the word in Asia (Acts 16 : 6). 
Hi. Proclaiming the Word: <# 

They proclaimed the word of God (5). 
And as ye go, preach (Matt. 10 : 7). 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel (Mark 16 : 15). 
Preach the word (2 Tim. 4 : 2). 

III. MISSIONARIES AT WORK. 

1, Thorough Effort : 

They had gone through the whole island (6). 
Do it with thy might (Eccl. 9 : 10). e 
In diligence not slothful; fervent in spirit (Rom. 12 : 11). 
Let us run with patience the race (Heb. 12 : 1). 
Il. Meeting Inquirers: 

The same... sought to hear the word of God (7). 
Where is he that is born King of the Jews? (Matt. 2 : 2.) 
Sir, we would see Jesus (John 12 : 21). 
Sirs, what must I do to be saved? (Acts 16 : 30.) 
lll. Meeting Opponents : . 

Elymas ... withstood them, seeking to turn aside the procon- 
sul (8). , 
The magicians of Egypt, did in like manner (Exod. 7 : 11). 
He that opposeth and exalteth himself against all (2 Thess. 2 : 4). 
So do these also withstand the truth (2 
IV. Rebuke Administered : 

O full of all guile and all villany (10). 
Thy silver perish with thee (Acts 8 : 20). 
I resisted him to the face, because he stood condemned (Gal. 2: 11). 
Them that sin reprove in the sight of all (1 Tim. 5 : 20). 
V. Penalty inflicted : 

And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee (11). 
The hand of the Lord is upon thy cattle (Exod, 9 : 3). 
The hand of the Lord was heavy upon... Ashdod ‘ Sam. 5 : 6). 
For this cause many among you are weak and sickly (1 Cor. 11 : 30). 
Vi. Converts Won: 

The proconsul, when he saw what was done, believed (12). 


But the publicans and the harlots believed him (Matt, 21 : 32), 
His disciples believed on him (John 2:11). 
Many of them that heard the word believed (Acts 4 : 4). 


m. 3 : 8). 


Verse 1.—"* Now there were...in the church... prophets and 
teachers:”” (1) Thechurchin itsentirety; (2) The church in its parts. 

Verse 2.—‘‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work.”’ (1) 
one Spirit ; (2) The proposed work; (3) The designated 
workers. 

Verse 3.—‘‘ When they had fasted and prayed."’ Preparation for 
divine work: (1) Fasting; (2) Prayer.—(1) Sincere preparation ; (2) 
Successful action. 

Verse 4.—*‘So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, went.’’ 
(1) Willing to learn ; (2) Ready to respond; (3) Prompt to act. 

Verse 5.—** They proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues.”’ 
(1) The persevering preachers; (2) The glorious theme; (3) The avail- 
able opportunity. 

Verse 6,—*‘ A certain sorcerer, a false prophet.’’ (1) A deceiver of 
Ga pean: (2) A rejecter of the gospel ; (3) A stumbling-block to the 
seeking. 

Verse 7.—‘‘A man of understanding.” (1) High in authority ; (2) 
Seeking for light; (3) Firm against deception; (4) Believing the truth. 

Verse 10.—‘‘ Wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord?” (1) Opposing the Lord; (2) Perverting the right; (3) In- 
curring the penalty. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CALLED TO SACRED WORK. 


Noah to preserve life (Gen. 6: 1-8; 7:1). 

Abram to found Israel (Gen. 12 : 1-5). 

Moses to deliver Israel (Exod. 8 : 1-10). 

Joshua to possess Canaan (Deut, 31 : 14, 15, 22, 23). 
David to rule Israel (1 Sam. 16 : 1, 6-13). 

Jonah to rebuke Nineveh (Jonah 1: 1, 2; 3: 1-4). 
Philip to instruct the eunuch (Acts 8 : 26-31). 
Peter to enlighten Cornelius (Acts 10 : 9-16). 

Paul to enter Europe (Acts 16 ; 9-12). 

Saints to enter glory (Rev. 19 : 1-9). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EveNnts.—The guards from whom Peter 
was delivered were put to death by Herod, who then went to 
Cesarea. Here he met a delegation from Tyre and Sidon, in 
forma? receptions. The people uttered an extravagant re- 
sponse to his oration; but Herod was smitten with disease, 
and died soon after. The gosp2l was spread more fully, and 
Barnabas and Saul returned to Antioch, taking with them 
John Mark, the cousin of Barnabas. 

Piacrs.—Antioch in Syria; Selencia, the seaport of An- 
tioch ; Salamis and Paphos, in the island of Cyprus; and 
Perga in Pamphylia. Salamis was at the eastern end of the 
island, a large city, where many Jews lived (since “syna- 
gogues” are spoken of ); it may have been the home to Bar- 
nabas. A good road led across the island to Paphos, the 





W.—Isa. 58 :1-12. The gospel foreshadowed. 





from the old city which was long celebrated for the licen- 

tious worship of Venus (Aphrodite), Perga was about two: 
hundred miles north-west, on the river Cestrus, but accessible 

by ship. 

Tiwe.—Herod Agrippa died in August, A. D, 44, and the 

date of the lesson is usually placed in the early part of 

A. D, 45. 

Persons.—Barnabas ; Saul ; Symeon (or Simeon), called 

Niger, that is, “ black,” of whom nothing further is known ; 

Lucius of Cyrene, who may not be the same person men- 

tioned in Romans 16 : 21, certainly not identical with Luke; 

Manaen, the foster-brother of that Herod who beheaded John 

the Baptist, possibly the son of a man of the same name 

(Menahem) who had been favored by Herod the Great; 

these were some of the prophets and teachers at Antioch. 

John Mark; a Jewish sorcerer named Bar-Jesus, called also 

Elymas, which is equivalent to Magus, or sorcerer ; Sergius 

Paulus, otherwise unknown, the proconsul of Cyprus. This 

title is found to be the correct one for the Roman governor 

of Cyprus at that period. 

IncIpENTs.—The prophets and teachers at Antioch were 
bidden by the Holy Spirit to separate Barnabas and Saui for 
a special work; this was done with fasting, prayer, and lay- 
ing on of “hands. Thus sent forth, the two preachers, with 
Mark as an attendant, go to Seleucia, then sail to Salamis, 
where they preach in the synagogues. At Paphos they meet 
Bar-Jesus, together with the proconsul, who desires to hear 
the word of God; Bar-Jesus seeks to turn the proconsul 
away, but Paul, as the apostle is henceforward called, de- 
nounces him, and predicts that blindness will come upon him; 
the proconsul is astonished, and becomes a believer, The 
preachers sail from Paphos to Perga, where Mark leaves 
them, returning to Jerusalem. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—The story of Paul’s life in his missionary 
work begins at this point, the earlier portion of the book 
being, in a certain sense, introductory to this later part, 
The setting apart of Paul for his work takes place in 
this city, where, with Barnabas, he was spending a year, 
and where the gospel was beginning to be introduced to 
the Greeks.—In the church that was there: The body of 
Christians in a city or town, according to the New Testa- 
ment usage of the word, constituted the church in that piace, 
Where the church in the house of some one is spoken of, it 
is only a convenient expression referring to a part of the 
church in the city.—Prophets and teachers: The prophets 
spoke under the influence of an immediate and special inspi- 
ration or revelation from God; the teachers taught only on 
*the foundation of the common revelation, This distinction 
is observed in the Pauline epistles as well as the Acts. We 
cannot determine the matter with certainty, but it seems 
probable that the first three of the persons named here were 
at this time prophets, and the last two teachers. Whether 
these persons were all the prophets and teachers in this 
church, we cannot tell. Very probably they were. It will 
be noticed that Barnabas, in accordance with the prominerce 
already indicated as belonging to him, is placed first in the 
list, and Saul last. The order of the two names, when they 
alone are mentioned, is at first Barnabas and Saul, and only 
afterwards Paul and Barnabas, Paul moved onward to the 
more exalted position, He was the chosen ‘vessel, the one 
appointed to be the apostle to the Gentiles. The other thiee 
are persons of whom we hear nothing farther in the New 
Testament history. Lucius may not improbably have been 
one of the persons mentioned in Acts 11; 20, who “spake 
unto the Greeks, preaching the Lord Jesus.” It has been 
supposed by some that the name Niger implies that Symeon 
was from Africa; but this was a Roman name, and no argu- 
ment, therefore, can be founded upon it. Manaen is said to 
have stood in a near relationship to Herod the tetrarch, 
either as “foster-brother” or as “comrade,” “brought up 
with ” or educated with him. If the latter is the true sig- 
nification of the word here, the fact that he had become 
a Christian teacher is specially remarkable. This Herod 
was Herod Antipas, the one mentioned in connection with 
the beheading of, John the Baptist and the last scenes of the 
life of Jesus. The Authorized and Revised Versions give the 
translation “foster-brother,” the meaning being that Herod’s 
nurse in his infancy was Manaen’s mother. 

Verses 2, 3.—Apparently these five persons were engaged at 
this time th some special service of prayer and worship, as well 
as fasting. Possibly they were considering and were seeking 
the divine guidance with reference to the manner of carry- 
ing forward and extending the Christian work. That fasting 
accompanied the religious service here is beyond question, 
In most cases where the word is used in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, in the Acts and later books of the New Testament, and 
in some cases in the Gospels, the textual reading in the 
Greek is doubtful, and the best texts largely or wholly omit 
the word. The revelation of the divine will through the 
Holy Spirit, as we may believe, was here made to one of the 





capital, at the southwestern end of Cyprus, about eight miles 


prophets, and by him communicated to those who were with 
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him.—Separate me: That is, Set them apart to me from all 
other works, for the special work to which I have called 
them. This was the call to the missionary service among 
the Gentiles. It is generally supposed by writers on the 
Acts that the third verse describes a different occasion and 
act from the occasion and actions alluded to in verses 1 and 
2. This may be probable, but it is not certain. The laying 
on of hands was a symbolic act, as symbolizing the imparta- 
tion of the spiritual gifts which were needed. There was a 
similar laying on of hands in the case of the seven deacons 
(see Acts 6 : 6).—They sent them away : They were sent forth 
with the sanction of the church, which commended them to 
God, who had called them. 

Verses 4, 5.—The story now turns to what the newly 
appointed missionaries did. The word “they” is emphatic 
in the Greek.—Being sent forth: The sending was the work 
of the Holy Spirit; the church merely carried out his will. 
—They went down to Seleucia: The end of the journey which 
they had immediately in view was the island of Cyprus. 
They naturally directed their course, therefore, to Seleucia, 
which lay to the west of Antioch on the sea-coast. The city 
of Salamis, where they landed, was on the eastern end of the 
island. In Salamis they preached in the Jewish synagogues, 
This was Paul’s custom afterwards. He began hfs preach- 
ing, in the places which he visited, in the synagogues, if per- 
mitted to do so; and, of course, at this early moment in his 
work, this would be the natural way of proceeding. The 
gospel went forth from the Jews to the Gentiles. John who 
is here spoken of is the John Mark mentioned in Acts 12: 25. 
He was the writer of the second Gospel, and was the nephew 
of Barnabas. Whether he assisted them as a preacher, or in 
the administration of baptism and other services, or in both 
lines, is uncertain. Not improbably, it would seem, in both 
lines, 

Verses 6, 7.—Paphos, which was called sometimes New 
Paphos in distinction from the older city of the name, which 
lay to the south of it, was at the western end of the island. 
Here was the residence of the Roman proconsul, the city 
being the capital of the island.—A certain sorcerer: The 
Greek word here used, like its Arabic equivalent mentioned 
in verse 8, signifies “a wise man.” It is the same word that 
is used in Matthew 2:1. This man seems to have been one 
who practiced magic arts. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the title is intended to find its equivalent in our word “sor- 
cerer” as commonly used by us at the present time.—A man 
of understanding: Such men, as well as men of less intelli- 
gence, were at this period easily brought under the influence 
of persons like Elymas. The proconsul had his mind open 
to consider the words which the preachers had to speak. 

Verses 8-10.—The magian’s name was Bar-Jesus, and he was 
a Jew. Whether he was born in Arabia, or had lived there for 
atime; whether he had taken to himself the name “ Elymas”s 
as a title, or whether it had been given him by others,— 
these questions we cannot answer ; but as he is called a false 
prophet, and is described as he is in the three verses, we may 
believe that Paul saw him to be a deceiver, and to be an un- 
worthy character as compared with his pretensions, It would 
seem from the severity of the language used by Paul, ihat he 
felt it to be of great importance to the Christian work at this 
moment to destroy the influence of Elymas, not only over the 
proconsul, but among the people. The course which the 
gorcerer was taking was a perverting the straight way ; that 
is, it was an attempt tending to prevent the plan and purpose 
of God in the work of these his preachers from moving di- 
rectly to a successful result. 

Verse 11.—-“ The hand of the Lord,” as here used, denotes 
the hand as inflicting punishment. The blindness which 
was thus judicially inflicted was, however, to be only tem- 
porary. Whether it accomplished for Elymas the result of 
repentance and faith we are not informed. The effect on 
the proconsul is given in the following verses, At the begin- 
ning of these words addressed to the sorcerer, the writer of 
the narrative first introduces the name “ Paul.” It is proba- 
ble that this was his Roman name, and “Saul’’ his Hebrew 
name, and that the Roman name is used here because his 
missionary work for the Gentiles was now just opening, That 
the name was changed in connection with the conversion of 
the proconsul seems less probable. 

Verses 12, 13.—The astonishment of the proconsul was con- 
nected with the fact that the teaching, so wonderful in itself, 
was accompanied and attested by such wonderful power. Paul 
new returned from Cyprus to the mainland, and began his 
missionary work in Asia Minor. Pamphylia was a region 
on the sea-coast, north-west of Cyprus, and not far from it. 
The cause of John’s departure is not mentioned. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The deliverance of Peter from a violent death was fol- 
lowed in a very short time by the death of his would-be mur- 
derer; for within a few months Agrippa stood at the bar of 
God. Furious at the escape of the apostle, which seemed 
due to treachery on the part of the four guards over him 





when he got off, he exacted from the unfortunate men the 
penalty of their lives,—a severity demanded by military 
law, as we see in the earlier case of the resurrection of our 
Lord, when the guards of his tomb only escaped execution 
through the action of the Jewish dignitaries on their behalf 
(Matt. 28 : 14), 

The days of the feast well over, Agrippa, who usually 
lived in the great palace of Herod, looking down on the 
temple hill from the west side of Jerusalem, left it for a time 
to go on important business to Cesarea, the Roman head- 
quarters and the great seaport of the country. Some dispute 
had risen between Agrippa and the Pheenician cities Tyre 
and Sidon; we do not know about what. War could not, of 
course, be. thought of between two subordinate parts of a 
Roman province ; for hostilities in any portion of the empire 
could only originate with the Roman officials, or, rather, with 
the governor-in-chief of the whole province. But much an- 
noyance could be mutually given, without going the length 
of bloodshed. The Pheenicians, who drew supplies of grain 
from Agrippa’s territories, and found a large market in them 
for their countless varieties of merchandise, local or imported, 
took steps to patch up the quarrel. 

On a set day, Agrippa was'to give audience to their repre- 
sentatives, in the open-air theater excavated on the slopes of 
the hills, a few miles north of the city. When the morning 
came (for Orientals are early astir, to avoid the heat of the 
day), Agrippa made his appearance in grand robes of cloth 
of silver. It is said to have been the first of August, and the 
city was thronged with strangers; for there was tosbe a 
splendid display, in honor of the Emperor Claudius,—it may 
be, to celebrate his safe return from Britain. On the second 
day of the festival Agrippa was announced. Thestone seats, 
stretching in long rows, tier above tier, were crowded with 
spectators. All rose as the king appeared, and when the 
rays of the morning sun, shining full on him, were seen 
to illuminate his gorgeous mantle, the excitement knew no 
bounds. The vast majority of the multitude must have been 
heathen; and some among them, in heathen fashion, presently 
shouted that only'a higher being than man could be so glorious. 

But now the king stood up'to speak, and kindled a still 
wilder enthusiasm, the Whole. theater raising a shout, as he 
closed, that it was the voice of a god, not of a man. The 
poor king was simple enough, thongh a Jew, to let this 
miserable flattery pass unrebuked. But it was noticed above; 
for there and then he was seized with a mortal illness, and 
was carried out of the theater, only to die five days after. 
“ An angel of the Lord,” we are told, “smote him, because he 
gave not God the glory.” 

Meanwhile, Paul and Barnabas apparently had kept away 
from Jerusalem, visiting the communities of Christians scat- 
tered up and down Judea during the troubled time of these 
last months, but, being free to come to the city when Agrippa 
was dead, had discharged their mission, and then returned to 
Antioch, taking with them “John, whose surname was 
Mark.” Most of the converts there having been formerly 
heathen, an interest was naturally felt by them in their 
brethren throughout the empire; for the love of Christ 
makes men eager to send news of his salvation to all who 
have not heard of it. Providence also now sought the same 
extension of the territory of the new faith, and moved the 
“prophets and teachers” of the Syrian city to carry out its 
purpose. That they should have been ready to send off mis- 
sionaries, shows that the body of leaders in the Antioch com- 
munity must have been large; for “ prophets” in the early 
church were no less “ teachers” than those specially called 
so,—the name referring to their “forthtelling” much more 
than ‘to “foretelling,” which latter was only an occasional 
feature of their endowments. si 

Among those named, Barnabas is, of course, known to us; 
but Symeon is not, except that his name shows him to have 
been a Jew, while “ Niger, the black,” his by-name among 
the Roman population, may point to his having heen from 
the African provinces, though not necessarily, since Niger 
was acommon name. Lucius of Cyrene is not the same as 
Luke, but he may have been the kinsman of Paul mentioned 
in Romans (Rom, 16:21). Cyrene was the capital of the 
great district known as Cyrenaica, immediately west of Egypt. 
Manaen, or Menahem, is said to have been “the foster- 
brother” of Herod,—that isy of Herod Antipas,—and must 
therefore have been now an old man. It may mean, either 
that he was nursed by the same person, or that he was 
brought up as a companion tothe young prince. The list 
closes with the greatest name of all, the future apostle of the 
Gentiles,—Saul, soon to be known only as Paul. 

While this band were busied in the various exercises of 
their different offices in the Christian community, the pleas- 
ure of God that Barnabas and Saul should be “ separated” 
for special work to be revealed by him led to the first Chris- 
tian mission to the heathen,—a great event in the history of 
the world. The consecration of the envoys thus divinely 
designated was simple and impressive. It was not an 
“ordination ;” for Paul always claims to have been “ called” 
by the Lord Jesus himself, and both he and Barnabas had 
been a long time engaged as “ ministers” beforethis. It was 
rather a setting apart, by a special service and solemn forms, 





: ——s 
to a special work. Having fasted and prayed, the body of 
prophets and teachers, we are told, consecrated the two to 
their great task by laying their hands on them, that being 
the usual mode of religious “ institution” in an office among 
both Jews and Christians. 

Thus sent by “the Holy Ghost,” the noble pair set out 
from Antioch, not knowing, we may assume, where their 
work would lead them. It was now the year A.D. 45, 
Antioch lay about sixteen miles from the sea by land, but’, 
winding stream led thither from it by a course of over forty 
miles. We may suppose that they took the shorter route, 
and hence they would soon reach Seleucia, the port of An. 
tioch, then famous for its harbors and docks, now, for ages, 
only a Scene of desolation and ruin, From such a port it 
was easy to get away to any part, and that chosen by the 
missionaries was the island of Cyprus, which could be seen 
from Seleucia on a clear day. 

Taking passage, therefore, in a vessel bound for Salamis, 
on the east side of Cyprus, a few hours, with a fair wind, 
would bear them to it. As at Larnaka on the south, a wide 
plain reaches back, from where Salamis stood, to the moun- 
tains, which are wonderfully beautiful; and there was then 
a large town, amidst cornfields and orchards, with a popula- 
tion of Jews so large as to have several synagogues. In these 
the two “proclaimed the word of God ;” for as yet there was 
no rupture between the synagogue and the new faith, and it 
was a@ feature of the synagogue service that any one who 
seemed competent was free to rise and address the congrega- 
tions. Nothing is told of the success vouchsafed. We only 
read that John, or Mark, was their “ attendant; ” that is, 
assisted them in all the humbler details, much as a modern 
deacon assists the higher clergy. — 

Passing from place to place, they ultimately reached 
Paphos, on the south-west of the island, now called Baffa, 
the capital of the Roman Cyprus. Here there was the 
famous temple of Venus, whose worship had in this place its 
chief seat, though, indeed, I should rather say that this tem- 
ple was at Old Paphos, some distance from the present Baffa, 
It was to this spot the missionaries came,—the seat of the 
proconsul, A body of “sorcerers” and “magicians” drove 
a thriving business here in all departments of the black art, 
and among them one who had taken the boastful name of 
Elymas; that is, “The Wise,” or ‘The Magian,” a Jew by 
birth, who had obtained the ear of the proconsul, Sergius 
Paulus. News of the preaching of Barnabas and Saul, how- 
ever, erelong reached the official mansion, and roused a desire 
in the governor, who was a thoughtful man, to hear them. 
This would necessarily endanger the profitable relations of 
Elymas to him, and was sought in every way to be hindered 
by the apostate Hebrew. To whatever the missionaries ad- 
vanced he had some cavil ; for it was a life-and-death matter 
with him to prevent his patron joining the Christians, 

Saul, however, who is now first called Paul, was roused to 
indignation at such a spirit, and, being full of divine fervor, 
gazing stedfastly upon him,—for he had come with the mis- 
sionaries into the presence of the proconsul,—poured out his 
righteous anger on him in burning words. “O thou,” he 
said, “ who art filled with all subtlety and all wickedness, son 
of the devil, enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease 
from perverting the right ways of the Lord? And now, 
behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun for a season.” Forthwith there fell 
on him a mist and darkness, and he groped about, seeking 
some one’s hand to lead him. It was enongh. There could 
be no doubt that the missionaries were the true representa- 
tives of heaven. Sergius Paulus was won to Christ. 

Old Pork, Bournemouth, England. 


THE FIRST FLIGHT OF THE DOVE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


A new era dawns in this chapter. Jerusalem ceases to be 
the center, and Antioch becomes it. The mighty movement, 
which is to end in the universal dominion of Christ, had to 
begin, not in that Zion from which prophets had foretold that 
the word of the Lord should stream out and draw all nations, 
but in the great heathen city on the Orontes. The Church 
in Jerusalem, though the original apostles were there, did 
not contain the instruments approved for the new work, and 
probably had no desire to be engaged in it. It henceforth 
drops into the background,—a solemn lesson to all churches 
to keep themselves open-eyed to discern and open-hearted to 
yield to divine indications of widening purposes and tasks, 
at the peril of stiffening and subsiding into comparative insig- 
nificance if they do not. To a thoughtful reader that sen- 
tence “There were in the church that was at Antioch,” as 
introductory to the story of Gentile Christianity, sounds like 
the dirge of a nation and the condemnation of a church. 

The section beginning with chapter 13 has often been 
regarded as originally derived from another document or 
source from the preceding chapters. The most:recent inves- 
tigator (Professor Ramsay, in The Expositor for September, 
1892), who is an authority in the geography and antiquities 
of Asia Minor, believes that a minute ¢xamination shows that 
“the account given in Acts of St. Paul’s journey is founded 
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on or perhaps actually incorporates an account written down 
under the immediate influence of Paul himself.” In any 
case, this first missionary report is wonderfully vivid, and 
brings its scenes most livingly before the mind. 

This lesson has two main parts,—the preparation for the 
mission, and the first contact of the gospel with heathenism 
on its own ground. 

1. How God’s missionaries are sent (vs. 1-3). The list of 
“ prophets and teachers” is very significant. They are all 
Jews, but apparently, with one exception, all Hellenists; that 
js, Jews born in heathendom, and speaking one or other of 
its languages. Simeon had a Roman name, “ Niger,” or 
Black, which indicates some Roman connection, and perhaps 
was given because of his dark complexion, as many by-names 
were. There are scores of Roys (red) and Dhus (black) in 
the Scottish highlands to-day. Next comes an unknown 
Lucius, of Cyrene in North Africa, probably one of the 
private Christians who had founded the church in Antioch 
(Acts 11:20). Is it possible that the Simon associated with 
him is that Cyrenian of the same name who carried the cross 
after Jesus ? 

Herod’s foster-brother was a strange companion for them. 
The Herod here meant is probably the murderer of John 
Baptist. What'a contrast in the two men brought up on the 
same breast! God finds his servants in unlikely places, No 
condition is so unfavorable but that a soul may from it strug- 
gle tothe light. Sweet flowers may bloom on a dunghill ; 
and out of the court of Herod, which was alternately a hog- 
sty of sensuality and a shambles reeking with blood, came 
this man, whose name is ‘‘ Comforter,” and whose heart was 
dwelt in by the Spirit of God. 

The list reflects the relative importance of the names at the 
time to which it refers. Barnabas was the head, as befitted 
his age, standing, relation to the young Saul and mission 
from Jerusalem. Saul is the tail, thought Jess of in the circle 
of Antioch than the three good nobodies before his name. 
Perhaps his place in the list may be a trace of his influence 
in the composition. He thought himself “ less than the least 
of all saints,” and would gladly come last. 

These five men had the burden of the Lord on them, and 
were in the habit of fasting and praying, evidently with a 
specific purpose in view. God seldom lays new duties on 
men which have no relation to their own feeling after duty. 
It is most congruous with his methods to suppose that a 
“concern” (as the Friends call it) for the heathen world 
surging round them in Antioch, sent them to fast and pray, 
and to say, “ What wilt thou have ustodo?” The command 
of the Holy Ghost, whether it came from the lips of one of 
them or was impressed on the hearts of all, was surely an 
answer to their prayer. The first great missionary enterprise 
took form in these men’s minds after and as the result of 
prayerful waiting on God. No work for him which is other- 
wise originated will be blessed or prosper. The churches of 
this day, with their bewildering multiplicity of “ schemes,” 
need the lesson. 

There had been a previous divine intimation to Barnabas 
and Paul, as appears from verse 2. There was no need to 
specify the work. The two knew it, whether the other three 
did or not. But the previous call had not commanded im- 
mediate action. Till God said ‘“‘ Now,” Barnabas and Saul 
wert content to stand, like servants before their master, ready 
to start into movement at his signal, but patiently motionless 
till it was given. So must we be, if we would run with the 
consciousness of his approval. 

The solemn act of sending forth on their work does not 
appear to have been the Church’s, but simply that of the 
“prophets and teachers.” “The laying on of hands after 
fasting is only an expression of dismissory intercession and 
recommendation to the grace of God, and is neither the com- 
munication of a gift, nor the institution to an office” (Stier, 
“ Words of the Apostles’’). 

“Sepasate me.” The service of God requires detachment, 
consecration, The measure of power is the measure of these. 
Men must see that a messenger of Christ lives a life apart 
from the selfish low aims of the world, and does this one 
thing, from a sublimely simple motive, if they are to listen to 
him, The preparations for divine service, the endowments 
for service, the impulse to service in God’s command, the 
condition of service, namely, separation, and the encourage- 
ments of service and obligations of brethren in relation to it, 
namely, sympathy, prayer, and benediction,—are all livingly 
embodied in the simple story of how the first mission to the 
heathen began. 

2. We have next the first contact with heathenism on its 
own soil (vs. 4-12). The language is strikingly quiet, when 
we consider how great a thing that embarkation at the port 
ef Antioch was, and how much lay wrapped in it. Columbus 
pushing out in his clumsy caravel, which all the world is 
hymning at present, was a small matter compared with the 
three Jews going on board the galley that ran across the blue 
Mediterranean, on the short voyage to the eastern side of the 
fair island of Cyprus. The Mayflower coming out of South- 
ampton water is a better parallel. When the sea became the 
pathway for the gospel, asthe lake had been for the incarnate 
gospel, a new page was opened in the world’s history. We 
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stand at the well-head of a stream which is to fill the earth. 
But how little the doers were aware of the greatness of the 
revolution they were inaugurating, and how nakedly the nar- 
rative tells the fact ! 

The choice of Cyprus as the place to begin was, no doubt, 
due to Barnabas’s being a Cypriote, as well as to the fact that 
already some “ men of Cyprus” had been converted. It was 
a very unostentatious beginning, following the natural indi- 
cations of kindred,-proximity, and convenience. There was 
probably a well-used trade-route between Seleucia and Sala- 
mis, which would give facilities for transit. Enthusiasm 
should, and in its noblest farms does, go hand in hand with 
common sense, and is more wisely practical than the temper 
which prides itself on being so. They began at Salamis. 
Where isthe end? There was a great dim world beyond 
Cyprus which these two men knew little of; but they did 
know that their Saviour was its Saviour, and that their com- 
mission was to it all, But, in the meantime, here was Cyprus 
close at, hand, and offering a foothold for them; so they 
quietly go there. Sometimes magnificent visions blind us to 
duties close to our hands; but we are best prepared for the 
larger tasks by doing the smaller ones. However wide may 
be the sweep of our sympathies and purposes, do not let us be 
looking so far ahead that we look over the heads of the peo- 
ple beside us. “Do the duty that lies nearest thee.” You 
may be meant to end at Rome, but begin with Cyprus. 

The two missionaries landed on the east side of the island, 
and traversed its entire breadth to Paphos, on the west coast, 
which was then the residence of the proconsul. They began, 
according to Paul’s universal practice, in the synagogues; 
but no incident is recorded in connection with their preach- 
ing there. The silence is significant. Israel is turning away 
from the Light, and the Gentiles are turning to it. 

The scene at Paphos supplies another sad instance of Jew- 
ish antagonism and Gentile receptivity, in the “ sorcerer” 
Bar-Jesus and Sergius Paulus. The place and the persons 
naturally lend themselves to treating the whole incident as 
representative of general tendencies; for Paphos, as we all 
know, was the seat of the vile worship of Venus,—a strong- 
hold of the sinful lusts which made heathenism so acceptable 
to the average man. It seemed a hopeless task for two Jews 
to wage war against the Paphian Venus, and her priests and 
worshipers would laugh when they heard them. But the 
myrtle bowers of Paphos are all felled, and the gardens waste. 
The message which proclaimed austere temperance and self- 
denial for the sake of a self-sacrificing, divine Christ crushed 
the ignoble worship of lust and pleasure, as a warrior’s mace 
would a painted butterfly. And the fate of the smiling god- 
dess is the fate of all the gods. 

The Jewish sorcerer is, alas! also a representative figure. 
He was one of a large number of Jews who, in that age 
of unrest, where superstition and skepticism were so closely 
united (as they are to-day), wandered over the Roman world, 
and found greedy listeners among educated men, wearied of 
their own “creed outworn,” and feeling for something better. 
His very name was profanation. He was called “son of 
Jesus,” but he was a “son of the Devil,” one of the seed of 
the serpent. The meanest motives of jealousy and wish to 
keep a profitable scholar to himself actuated him. To him 
the missionaries were but rivals for the proconsul’s ear. 
How often Americans and Englishmen, who ought to help, 
hinder the spread of the gospel among the heathen, and play 
the part of Elymas! 

The proconsul, too, is one of a class whose existence pre- 
pared a welcome for the gospel. The attitude of most of the 
Roman officials mentioned in the New Testament is favorable 
to Christian teachers, and the reason was largely that faith 
in their own religion was impossible, and that the better 
spirits were seeking for something to build on. This official 
was “a man of understanding,” which he showed in his 
eagerness to get a certitude for religious trust and obedience. 
True wisdom seeks to make sure work of a man’s relations to 
the Unseen, and is not content till it has hold of a God whom 
it can reverence, love, and imitate. The proof of Sergius’s 
understanding was that he “sought to hear the word of God.” 

Paul’s rebuke is not human anger, but divine insight and 
sentence. The speaker is full of the Holy Ghost. The ter- 
rible words fall into three parts: the tearing off of the mask, 
and disclosing to the astonished sinner himself his real char- 
acter; the branding of his present action with its true ugly 
name, as an attempt to “ pervert the right ways of the Lord” 
—that is, to make crooked and impassable the straight road 
marked out by God towards peace and holiness by the procla- 
mation of the gospel (“the word of God” in verse 7, “the 
faith” in verse 8, and the “right ways of the Lord” in verse 
10 are practically synonyms); and the punishment sent of 
blindness for a time. Did Paul remember how like this was 
to his own experience at Damascus ? 

That blindness was typical of Elymas’s true state. It was 
indeed punishment, but it was mercy, and the “ hand of the 
Lord” which inflicted it was not stretched out in simple 
wrath ; for in the temporary duration of the blindness was a 
hint of its purpose,—to bring thereby to quiet reflection, and 
so to betier vision. Possibly—may we not venture to say 





mas (wise man). We may hope that these three—Saul, Bar- 
Jesus, and Sergius Paulus—were ultimately united in com- 
mon faith. 

A word must be said about Saul’s assumption of the name 
of Paul, which is connected by the narrative with this inci+ 
dent. Most probably, as a Hellenist he had had both names 
all his life, and Paul had been chosen for its resemblance to 
Saul; but plainly his exclusive use of it dated from this 
time. The various motives which have been suggested are 
not inconsistent, and may all have concurred in deciding 
him. The coincidence with the name of the first eonvert 
won on the new mission may have influenced the apostle; 
not that he thought more of a proconsul than of a beggar, 
but that he wished to carry a continual reminder of what 
God had done through him at the very beginning. Carey 
had a special joy in his first convert, and nothing is more 
natural than that the first-born should be peculiarly dear, 
The meaning of Paul (“little”) would recommend it to the 
stedfast humility of the apostle who thought so poorly of 
himself, and yet so firmly held his own in regard of authority 
and commission. The assumption of a Gentile name, and 
the laying aside of the Hebrew Saul, was a symbol of Paul’s 
whole course. It said in the most emphatic way: “Lo! I 
turn to the Gentiles.” How furious it would make.the Jews! 
But how large a lesson it teaches, that, if we would benefit 
men, we must blend lovingly with them, and become one of 
them! If Christian people, both in their home and in their 
foreign work, desire to repeat Paul’s successes, they must 
repeat his identification of’ himself with those whom he 
sought to help. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


HAVING GOOD, GIVE. 


It is singular that all missionary enterprises must be God- 
originated. To Noah, to Abraham, to Moses, God must 
come. Moses protests against going to deliver his own peo- 
ple even then. To the whole world comes the Christ. To 
Peter, to Philip, to Paul, and to the Christians at Antioch, 
comes the Holy Ghost. After such blessings, epiphanies, 
loves, and commands about all the world and gospel to every 
creature, one might think men would carry the gospel with- 
out subsequent urging. 

Why do they not? It is too great for us to comprehend, 
or if we comprehend, we despair, not knowing the scriptures 
nor the power of God. The plan of saving the world has 
been made, all necessary power provided, but it will not take 
care of itself. Men will not do their part without constant 
incitement of the Holy Ghost. No man goes without his 
sending; no man supports one who has gone without his 
inspiration. 

The recent possession, by the whole Church, of the idea of 
saving all the world, is as great a manifestation of the coming 
of the Holy Ghost into the Church as was the Pentecost, 
Without his coming, this world-wide plan and attempted 
execution would not have been thought of. 

Paul and Barnabas were a part of the possessions of the 
Christians at Antioch, and the best part. But God asserted 
his superior ownership, and took them for his service. Doubt- 
less the Christians sent along a missionary collection to take 
care of them. 

The same spirit works by the same methods for the same 
ends to-day. Blessed are they who give the same obedience, 

The keynote of the magnificent outbreak of missionary 
effort of which the most of the New Testament is the record, 
and the best civilization of our time the outcome, is the word 
of the Holy Ghost, “I have called them.” 

Religion is a necessity of human nature. If we have not 
the true, we will have the false. We prefer Paul the Apostle, 
for a leader, to Elymas the son of the Devil. We are sure to 
take one or the other. 

University Park, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas ana Saul for the 
work. whereunto I have called them (v. 2). God has a special 
work for every child of his. The Holy Ghost is ready to in- 
dicate to every disciple of Jesus the particular mission of 
that disciple. But the work to which the Holy Ghost points 
a disciple is not always, nor commonly, the work which the 
disciple would choose for himself. Most Christians have a 
work toward which they are drawn, or for which they think 
they are best suited; and, as a rule, they are readier to indi- 
cate to the Holy Ghost the work of their choice, than to 
learn from the Holy Ghost the work of God’s choosing. 
Practically, the common prayer of a Christian is, “ Let the 
Holy Ghost separate me for the work after which I am call- 
ing.” Ifa Christian will listen for the guiding words of the 
Holy Ghost, he can learn therefrom to what work he is 





probably ?—he became a true Bar-Jesus, and truly an Ely- 


called of God; and there is no work in the world for any 
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Christian which is to be compared with the work of God’s 
choice for that Christian. 

They proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues of the Jews 
(v. 5). It was right for the disciples to go first to their Jew- 
ish brethren. Apart from the right of the Jews, according 
to the Master’s direction, to have the first proffer of the gos- 
pel blessings, there was a gain to the disciples in their going 
first to those with whom they had some point of sympathy. 
There is always a gain in touching others at the point of 
sympathy, rather than at the point of divergence. A lawyer 
who wotld win over a jury, addresses himself first to the one 
man who is clearly on his side of the case, rather than to the 
eleven men who are against’ him, to begin with. The wife 
who proposes to carry her own way quietly, starts out by 
agreeing with her husband at some point; and with that 
beginning she will have him agreeing with her at the main 
point, before she is through with him. There is sound phi- 
losophy in this way of working, and God’s plan is always the 
perfection of philosophy. The Holy Ghost led the first 
foreign missionaries to begin their work abroad, in the syna- 
gogues of their Jewish brethren. The Holy Ghost would 
now lead every Christian worker anywhere to look first for 
points of sympathy or agreement with those whom he would 
win over or influence, rather than to start out by recognizing, 
and battling, differences and prejudices, which will thus be 
made to stand as permanent barriers to an agreement, when 
they might have been quietly passed, and left behind per- 
manently. 

The proconsul, Sergius Paulus, a man of understanding, ... 
sought to hear the word of God (v. 7). It is the man who 
knows most who wants to know more. And it is the man 
with the best stored mind, who has the largest sense of his 
lack. It is the best informed teachers, not the poorest quali- 
fied, whom you can always count on for the teachers’-meeting, 
or who miss it most if they cannot be there. He who has 
given most study to the Bible already, is the man who is most 
desirous of further Bible study. When you find a man who 
thinks he has nothing to learn from Bible study, you may be 
sure he is not like Sergius Paulus in being “a man of under- 
standing.” A certain sign of a lack of understanding is the 
claim, outspoken or inferred, that one knows so much that 
God cannot tell him anything new. But not everybody is 
like Sergius Paulus in this particular. 

Paul, fi led with the Holy Ghost, . . . said, O full of all guile 
and all villany, thou son of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, 
wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord? (vs. 9, 
10.) A man fall of the Holy Ghost can speak out in strong, 
plain words, andtsay severe things against the Devil’s workers. 
Although it is important to begin with a man at the point of 
your sympathy with him when you are trying to win him to 
Christ, it is equally important to part from him at the point 
of your hopeless divergence, when that point is evidently 
reached; and to let him know squarely that you have no sym- 
pathy with him in his purpose of serving the Devil, and of 
determinedly going to the Devil. Outspokenness against evil 
on occasions is as positive a duty as is kindly forbearance with 
evil-doers on other occasions. He who is never ready to say 
ringing words against wrong-doing, does not prove by his lack 
of likeness to Paul in this thing that he is full of the Holy 
Ghost, But a man may say a great many sharp words against 
evil-doers without being full of the Holy Ghost. And there 
is never a time when a man has more need to be full of the 
Holy Ghost than just when he is moved to call some one “a 
son of the Devil” and an “enemy of all righteousness,” and 
to charge him with being “ full of all guile and villany.” 

The hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind.... 
And... there fell on him a mist and a darkness ; and he went about 
seeking some to lead him by the hand(v. 11). If a man uses his 
eyesiglit aright, he shall see more and more clearly. If a 
man misuses his eyesight, he may lose it entirely. This is a 
principle in the workings ef the natural and of the spiritual 
world, The hand of the Lord is in it, and is upon every one 
who is under its workings. A man comes to see what he 
wants to see. If he practices his eye in seeing the pure and 
the lovely, he finds on every side that which is lovely and 
pure. If his eye seeks the impure and the unlovely, he will 
find more and more of such objects of sight. And that which 
he never looks for comes to have, practically, no existence for 
him. He is, as it were, blind to its presence. It may be that 
it is light itself that he refuses to see, because he loves dark- 
ness rather than light. In such a case, his mind, as well as 
his eyes, becomes blind; “a mist and a darkness” comes on 
him, and he gropes along through the world seeking some 
one to lead him by the hand. If, like Elymas, we withstand 
the good and seek to turn others away from the light of truth, 
we may, like Elymas, find the hand of the Lord upon us, 
eansing us to be blind, 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Some time ago we saw how the faith and works of the 
early Church worked together, and they sent help to their 
distressed brethren at Jerusalem. To-day we have another 


proof of the great activity of those early disciples. In the 
first place, they seem to have been earnest in prayer. This 
was really the source of all their strength, and this they fully 
realized, It may be that they were the more driven to prayer 
because of the enemies by whom they were surrounded. This 
is one of the.advantages of persecution, in that it turns men 
away from the “arm of flesh,” and makes them look to the 
“hills whence cometh their help.” But this attitude of 
prayer is the only right one for the Church of all ages to 
assume. A praying church is a powerful church, because it 
leans on the arm that governs the world. I notice that many 
congregations (especially in New England) keep their heads 
up and their eyes open while the minister leads in prayer. 
For the people to unite in such a prayer in earnest is hardly 
possible, They act as though they had hired the minister to 
pray for them, and they had nothing to do but to wait till he 
got through. Some do not like forms of service in which 
prayers are read. Well, I had rather use a prayer read, 
making it mine by a spirit of real prayer, than merely to 
listen in an inert kind of way to an extempore prayer, in 
which my spirit takes no part. Remember, it is not the 
reading of a prayer, or its extemporaneous delivery, that is the 
important matter, but the spirit of prayer that pervades it 
all, Without that spirit, all prayer isa mockery. A prayerless 
church is a powerless church, and one in which conversions 
will be like angels’ visits, few and far between. Is your 
church in this condition? Then realize the cause. The 
same is true in Sunday-scliool work. The reason why so 
many of our schools are like the barren fig-tree is because 
teachers and scholars pray so little. Prayerless, powerless, 
—that is the divine rule to which there is no exception. 
Prayerful, powerful, is just as divine a rule. 

From prayer to work is a straight line. So this church 
found out. The Holy Spirit soon saw that this church was 
the kind which he could use for the advancement of the 
truth. So he called on them for service. As a result, they 
set apart Saul and Barnabas for the work of foreign mission- 
aries, and sent them forth with much additional prayer. 
They, on their part, went willingly, never for a moment de- 
bating the question. Now, it is well worth our while here to 
notice that these two men were the most talented imen that 
the church at Antioch had. That they were sorry, on many 
accounts, to part with them, I have no doubt. Had that 
church been like most modern churches, they would at once 
have said: “ We need the best talent at home. Antioch is a 
very important center, and it is folly to send away the best 
two men that we have. Take some inferior talent; for that 
is quite good enough for the work of a foreign missionary.” 
Is not this the way in which our city churches uniformly 
act? They keep the best man to be their pastor, and then, 
when they start a mission, they send there some inferior man, 
and think that they have done their duty. ‘Then, when 
conversions do not multiply, they wonder why the masses are 
so hardhearted. Where are the strongest preachers (with 
some noble exceptions) in Boston, New York, Philadelphia? 
Are they in the missions (where they ought to be), or in the 
churches full of established Christians? O teachers and 
church-members! you willenever “reach the masses” till you 
send to them your very best men, and not such men as you 
-yourselves would not have in your own pulpits. 

No sooner had these two missionaries got fairly to work, 
than they began to experience opposition. Our lesson tells 
of these. But\that in no way daunted them; for they were 
prepared, if needful, to lay down their lives for the cause 
that was so dear tothem. Nor was this the only time when 
these early Christians were subject to opposition. This is a 
uniform rule, which we may rely upon. Whenever the 
work of God begins to prosper, Satan stirs up his servants to 
oppose. Every spiritual revival is met by an infernal re- 
vival; for Satan has his revivals as well as God, If there is 
any great evil in your community which yow attack, you 
will see how it at once girds its loins ‘for the conflict. Try 
and put down the liquor traffic, and see how swiftly it will 
rally its friends, and fight to the death. Put forth your 
hand fo stop the lottery, and gambling in general, and you 
will then realize as you never did the power that it has in 
the confmunity, But as the early Church was in no way 
daunted by opposition, so should we not be. More are 
they which are for us than they which are against us, Al- 
mighty power is ours; and if we only pray without ceasing, 
and work constantly, we are sure of the victory ip the long run, 
Righteousness shall and will prevail, if the church only uses 
all ti:eforcesat her command. If the infant and feeble church 
of apostolic times could really revolutionize the world as it 
then was, shall we, with much more power, think that the 
task is too great for us? Shame on the very thought! 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What two apostles preached a year and more in Antioch? 
When you hear the name of Chri-tian, can you think when 
and where believers in Christ were first so called? There 





was a large church in Antioch; it had been growing for 








several years, and many more were added while Saul and 
Barnabas were there. We know the names of some of the 
church-members; they had Saul and Barnabas there, ang 
they had besides some wise men called prophetsand teachers, 
—those who studied and taught the Scripiures; there were 
men from different parts of the country who lived in Antioch 
and were in the Christian Church. There was one from 
Africa named Lucius, and a man named Manazen. This 
Manaen, when a little child, was brought up with Herod, 
They had the same nurse, played the same games, had the 
same teachers, when they were quite young. Manaen heard 
of God, and gave his heart to him; but Herod grew up 
a wicked and cruel man. It was not the Herod who killed 
James and put Peter in prison, but the one who put John 
the Baptist in prison, and then sent and cut off his head, 
These Christians in Antioch wanted to help other people to 
learn of Jesus and to love him; they wanted to obey Jesus’ 
command when he said, “Go into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” Could they all go? Can we 
all go to far-off countries, and tell of Jesus? What, then, 
can we do to obey the command?. We can do as the An- 
tioch Christians did. First they prayed, “Thy kingdom 
come.” Then they asked, “Show us what we can do to help 
thy kingdom come on earth.” Are such @arnest prayers 
always answered? The Holy Spirit showed them what to 
do: “ You cannot all go to preach the gospel, but you can 
send; and send your very best men.” The Spirit showed 
them which two men should go together. 

Two Missionaries.—Barnabas and Saul were chosen to go. 
There was a farewell meeting, and a congregation of the 
people came to say farewell and pray for them. While the 
two men knelt, the elders laid their hands on their heads, 
and asked the Holy Spirit to go with them, to guide them 
where to go and what to say, and to bless them in all their 
work for God. Don’t you suppose that the Christians in their 
homes prayed for them every day, and loved them,—wanted 
to hear from them, and talked of them to each other as “our 
missionaries”? Is that the way you feel to the missionaries 
you are now trying to help? When you drop your nickels 
and your pennies in your little mite-boxes, and bring your 
birthday money, do you send a prayer with every gift for the 
missionaries, who are working for you because you cannot go 
yourself? Saul had always been called by his Hebrew name 
Saul until this time; but after this, when he was going far 
off into different lands, he was called by the Roman name 
Paul. 

Cyprus.—Paul agd Barnabas went to the sea-coast, about 
sixteen miles from Antioch, and on board a vessel. They 
sailed across the clear blue sea called the Mediterranean, 
until they came to the island of Cyprus. Use map, or trace 
the course of travel on the blackboard, making outlines for 
the sea-coast, the island, and the cities of Cyprus mentioned. 
They took with them as a helper John Mark, whose mother 
was the Mary at whose house in Jerusalem was the all-night 
prayer-meeting when Peter was delivered from prison, John 
Mark was a relative of Barnabas, and the one who wrote the 
Book of Mark. They went toa city called Salamis. There 
were many Jews there, and synagogues where they wor- 
shiped. Paul and Barnabas preached in these synagogues, 
declaring the. word of God. Cyprus was a beautiful island; 
figs, oranges, and other fruits, were abundant. It was*the 
early home of Barnabas; and no doubt he loved its hilis and 
green shores, and prayed that it might become a gospel land. 
The missionaries went through the whole island, about one 
hundred: miles, until they came to a city on the western 
coast. 

A Wise Governor.—At the city of Paphos the governor of 
the island lived. He sent for Paul and Barnabas, that he 
might hear the word they preached; for he wanted to know 
the truth. A man naméd Elymas was with him. He wasa 
false prophet, who pretended to tell what was going to hap- 
pen. He knew that if the governor shou!d believe in the 
true God, he would not believe in signs or fortune-tellers; so 
he tried to keep the governor, Sergius Paulus, from believing 
the truth. When did the Holy Spirit show to Peter the sin- 
ful heart of a man and of his wife who tried to deceive? So 
the Holy Ghost showed Paul the heart of the false prophet. 
He spoke some dreadful words to him, called him a dreadful 
name, and told him he was full of sin. Through Paul a 
swift punishment came on the false prophet; for it is a fear- 
ful thing to try to keep another from hearing or believing in 
Jesus Christ. 

A Blind Man.—Paul said to the false prophet, “The hand 
of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind for a sea- 
son.” Was it some day far off that he should be punished? 
No, it came quickly. A mist, a darkness, fell on him; he 
reached out his hand and groped his way, feeling out for 
somebody to take pity and lead him by the hand, Was it 
Paul’s own work making the man blind? Did Paul know 
how it felt to be without sight? Was he himself ever stricken 
blind? It was “the hand of the Lord” which touched the 
wicked man. Perhaps in the darkness of day and night 
alike, he yet heard the words of salvation, and repented of 
his sin. 


The Governor Believed.—He felt that Paul spoke in the 
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power of God ; be was surprised when he saw what was done, 
and heard the words the apostles taught. He believed in 
God and in his Son Jesus Christ, While the man at hisside 
was stricken with blindness, the eyes of his mind were opened. 
He saw that he was a sinner, that Jesus Christ was a Saviour, 
that the gospel was sent to call all men to repent and accept 
Jesus. He believed, and was ready to try and win others to 
love the same Saviour he trusted. Paul and Barnabas could 
go on their missionary journey to other places, giving thanks 
to God that the beautiful island lying in the sunshine was a 
place of blessing where souls were brought to Christ, and 
where a wise governor would rule in the fear of God. 
Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.RB.8. 


SeLevcta.—As I stood early one summer morning on a 
large block of rock slightly raised above the calm sea, at the 
end of what was once a pier which helped to form the har- 
bor of Seleucia, what pictures of the past, what visions of the 
possible future, filled the mind! We had ridden down from 
Antioch the day before, and, after wandering through the 
deserted groves of Daphne, had slept at-the beautiful village 
of Suweidiyeh, on the south side of the Orontes, Before day- 
break we crossed the river, watching meantime the setting of 
a brilliant comet, and then walked down by the river-side to 
desolate Seleucia, once the busy aad wealtliy port of the 
greatest city of Asia. ‘Through one uninterrupted maze of 
ruins, some bare, others overgrown with grass or brushwood, 
we wended our way to the shore. On our right the bold 
cliffs at the base of the Pierian Mount are honeycombed for 
two miles by a long series of magnificent rock-hewn tombs, 
once the sepulchers of the mighty Syrian kings of the Seleu- 
cide, or Greek dynasty, which ruled for near three hundred 
years. Here once lay the bones of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
of many others of that regal line. They have long since 
been rifled and despoiled, and not an inscription is to be found. 
Not a shepherd’s hut, not a sign of human life, relieves the 
weird desolation of this land of the past. We pass what was 
once the great dock, constructed of massive masonry 650 yards 
by 450 in extent, filled in with mud and reeds, the habitation 
of wild duck and bitterns. Following the side of the now 
choked canal which connected it with the sea, we come to two 
long piers or jetties, which preserve the memory of the first 
missionary voyage in history by their names of Paul’s and 
Barnabas’s piers. St. Paul’s pier has stood the wear of time 
and storm for two thousand years, and we can walk along it 
tothe end. On this very spot did the apostles stand to em- 
bark on that voyage, bearing the message for the first time 
beyond the limits of Syria. We could just detect on the 
horizon, gilded by the rising sun, the peaks of Mt. Olympus 
in Cyprus. It was not a long voyage, but memorable indeed, 
when Paul and Barnabas were the first to carry the glad 
tidings to the isles of the sea. How strange is the change 
to-day! Those far-distant isles which dot the oceans round 
the world now possess in its fulness that treasure which 
shriveled Antioch and desolate Seleucia once enjoyed, but 
too soon corrupted, and therefore lost. And now from the 
farthest Wegp the light is coming back; for to Antioch and 
Suweidiyeh and Hamath a few American missionaries have 
made the return voyage, and are sowing the seed which, 
watered by the Holy Spirit, may yield fruit in the coming 
generation. It is quite possible that a material as well as a 
spiritual reggneration is in store for Seleucia ; for when the 
Euphrates o7 Tigris valley railway becomes an accomplished 
fact, it would probably fullow the line of the ancient caravan 
route from Chaldea and Persia to the only natural outlet on 
the Syrian coast, and Seleucia would become once more one 
of the commercial harbors of the world. 

“Tuey Sarmep to Cyprus.”—The apostles landed at 
Salamis, the eastern port of the island, near the great harbor 
of Famagusta, the Venetian capital of Cyprus. Thence they 
passed along its whole length, as far as Paphos, the Roman 
capital, more than one hundred miles beyond, at the western 
eatremity. The Roman governor is called “deputy,” or, 
rather, “proconsul,” as in the Revised Version. The title 
shows that the Cypriotes were then, as they have ever been 
since in their history, a peaceable people; for where troops or 
garrisons were not required, the province was ruled by a pro- 
consul, under the senate. Where a military force was needed, 
as in Syria, the governor was appointed by the emperor as 
legatus, or legate, and the different districts under him were 
ruled by a propretor, or procurator. Such was Pilate, pro- 
curator of Judea, We may note, also, an incidental illustra- 
tion of the accuracy of the writer of the Acts, as in the case of 
the officials of Philippi; for Cyprus was, in the time of 
Augustus, governed by a propretor under the emperor; and 
the word here used by Luke has been charged against 
him as an inaccuracy. But troops must very soon have been 
found unnecessary in Cyprus, and coins of the Emperor 
Claudius.struck in the island bear the title of the proconsul 
on the reverse, and remove the difficulty while they cor- 
roborate the sacred historian. 


The College, Durham, England, 








THE “APOSTLE” BARNABAS. 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, §.T.D. 


Of those who stand, in the New Testament history, close 
to the apostolic group, there are three who stand out in 
especial prominence. John Mark, the young man who left 
his linen garment in the hands of the soldiers and fled, and 
who probably wrote the oldest Gospel under the direction of 
Simon Peter; Luke, the companion of Paul in so many 
labors, who wrote the third Gospel and the Acts for Theophi- 
lus, after their arrival at Rome; and Barnabas, son of Joses 
the Cypriote, a Levite, the uncle of John Mark. 

Barnabas is called “the apostle” by Clement of Rome, 
who wrote under the Emperor Domitian (A.D. 81-96). From 
the New Testament itself we see that the term was not con- 
fined to the twelve and to Paul. In Acts 14: 14, Barnabas is 
called an apostle, and in Paul’s Epistles the title is given to 
Silvanus, Timothy, and Epaphroditus. The title was applied 
to the messengers of the churches (2 Cor. 8 : 23). “The 
Teaching of the Apostles,” discovered in 1884, shows that a 
class of apostles continued in the churches after the death of 
the twelve, but of very subordinate importance. Thus in 
Chapter XI. we read: “ Every apostle who cometh unto you, 
let him be received as the Lord; but he shall not remain 
[except for] one day; if, however, there be need, then, the 
next day; but if he remaineth three days he is a false 
prophet. And “when the apostle departeth, let him take 
nothing except bread enough till he lodge [again]; but if 
he ask money, he is a false prophet.” In spite of the tra- 
ditional expression of respect “‘as the Lord,” the tone of the 
passage shows that the offico had sunk into insignificance, or 
it never could have been subjected to such rules and require- 
ments. 

The story of Barnabas begins with his devotion of his prop- 
erty to the uses of the Christian community at Jerusalem, 
When Paul, after his escape from Damascus, came up to 
Jerusalem, it was Barnabas who took him and introduced 
him to the twelve. Tradition says that they had been fel- 
low-students in the school of Gamaliel. His labors at Antioch 
and his bringing Paul thither from Tarsus are thenext chapter. 
His separation with Paul to the work of a missionary, and 
his accompanying Paul on his first missionary journey (Cy- 
prus and Asia), led to disputes as to the amount of conformity 
to Jewish usage which was to be exacted of Gentile converts, 
and this to the famous conference at Jerusalem, which Bar- 
nabas, with Paul, attended. They returned to Antioch with 
Silas (Silvanus), and made ready for a second journey, but 
disagreed as to taking John Mark, the nephew of Barna- 
bas, along with them. After a sharp outburst of temper, 
they parted company, and Barnabas went again to Cyprus 
with John Mark. After this he appears only in the kindly 
references to him in Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians (1 
Cor. 9 : 6), Galatians (Gal. 2 : 1, 9, 18), and Colossians 
(Col. 4: 10), 

The differences which sundered the two fellow-students, 
friends, and coworkers, seem to have been due to the shrinking 
of Barnabas from the logical consequences of the new policy 
toward the Gentiles. In Galatians (Gal. 2:13) Paul charges 
that “even Barnabas was carried away by the dissimulation” 
of the Judaizers. Had it been otherwise, he might have 
shared to the end in the great labors which laid the founda- 
tion of a Christendom set free from Jewish traditions. But 
his labors on the line of a compromise between the Pauline 
and the Judaizing positions made as little mark as generally 
do labors in the spirit of compromise. That he and Paul 
ever became reconciled, and that he, and not Luke, is “the 
brother whose praise in the gospel is spread through all 
the churches” (2 Cor. 8: 18), is a conjecture only. 

Among the apocryphal Acts we find “The Journeyings 
and Martyrdom of the Holy Apostle Barnabas,” professing to 
be from the pen of John Mark, which Tischendorf includes 
in his Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha (Leipsic, 1851). It 
evidently is the work of a Cypriote writer of a date much 
below the apostolic age, and its style has nothing of the 
graphic simplicity and tender touches of the second Gospel. 
It speaks of Barnabas’s labors in Cyprus as crowned with 
great success, and says he finally fell a victim to Jewish rage 
at the Cypriote city of Salamis. 

Another apocryphal production is the “Gospel According 
to Barnabas,” found in Arabic,—a heretical production, 
which the Moslems are said to have interpolated in the in- 
terest of their prophet’s claims. a 

Much more important than either is the so-called “ Epistle 
of Barnabas,” found by the Jesuit Sirmond in the seventeenth 
century. Its structure is superficially Pauline. Its earlier 
chapters are degoted to a discussion of the relation of the 
Christian to the Mosaic dispensation; then follow exhorta- 
tions to practical duties. The majority of critics have re- 
jected the work as spurious. It reads like the work of a 
Gentile Christian, rather than of a converted Levite. It puts 
the writer and his friends always in antithesis to“ the Jews.” 
It speaks of the Temple as already destroyed, although Bar- 
nfbas probably died before that event. Its interpretations 
of the Scriptures are puerile and unedifying to an extent 


which makes their ascription to Barnabas impossible, And 
from one passage it is a fair presumption that its author could 
not read Hebrew, The critics now aggign it to the first third 
of the second century. : 

The discovery of “The Teaching of the Apostles” casts 
new light on this Epistle. A comparison of the two leads us 
to the conclusion that either “ Barnabas” used the “'Teach- 
ing,” or the “Teaching” used “ Barnabas,” or both used a 
common source. This last is the supposition most widely 
accepted, and it is believed the common document is a lost 
work called “The Two Ways,” which furnished the materials 
for the opening chapters of the “Teaching,” and for a part of 
chapters 18 and 20, and the whole of chapter 19, in “ Bar 
nabas.” This “Two Ways” is mentioned by Rufinus in the 
fourth century, and its presence had been detected in the 
seventh book of the so-called “Canons and Constitutions of 
the Holy Apostles,’—a compilation made probably in Syria 
in the fourth century. Already, before the discovery of the 
“Teaching,” Krawatzcky had undertaken, in 1882, to recon- 
struct the “Two Ways” from a comparison of “ Barnabas” 
with the “Canons and Constitutions.” The task becomes far 
easier with the “Teaching” in our hands; and the discovery 
of the latter puts an end to the claim éf Cardinal Hefele and 
other Roman Catholic scholars that Barnabas wrote the Epis- 
tle ascribed to him. 


Philadelphia, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, THe Frrst Missionaries CALLED (vs. 1, 2).—What 
became of Herod? (Acts 12: 20-23.) Where did Paul and 
Barnabas go, after they had completed their ministry to 
Jerusalem? (Acts12: 25.) Whom did they take with them? 
What is the distinction between “prophets” and “teach- 
ers”? To what nationality does the word “ Simeon” point? 
(Exod. 1:2.) The word “Lucius”? Where again may 
Lucius be mentioned ? (Rom. 16:21.) What does the name 
“Niger” mean? Why may it have been given to him? 
Who was “ Herod the tetrarch”? (Matt. 14:10.) Of what 
are the diversities of nationalities and of connections here 
indicated typical? (Matt. 28:19.) What was the ministry 
“to the Lord” mentioned in verse 2? Why were they fast- 
ing? Howdid the Holy Ghost speak to them? (v.1.) Why 
do ministry and fasting invite revelations from God? How 
had Saul been “separated” already? (Acts9: 15.) “What 
was the “ work whereunto” the Spirit called these two? How 
definitely, probably, was their work revealed tothem? From 
what, and how, should men always be “separated ” for their 
work? 

2, THE Frrst Missionaries Sent (vs. 3, 4).—Why was 
there need of such thorough preparation for a mere cere- 
mony? Why is it best toemphasize by human ceremonies 
the declarations of the Spirit? What is the meaning of the 
ceremony of laying on of hands? (Lev. 16: 21; Num. 8:12.) 
In what various ways in modern times are men effectively 
ordained for service? In what sense were they “sent forth” 
by men, and in what sense by the Holy Ghost? How are 
we sent forth to our business, if we have any business with 
it? What was the importance of this new enterprise, that it 
was so solemnly begun? Where was Seleucia? Cyprus? 
Why was it wise in them to go to Cyprus? (Acts 4; 36; 11: 
19, 20.) 

3. THe First MisstoNaRres Preacuine (v. 5),—Where 
was this Salamis? What was the custom of the early Chris- 
tians in regard to preaching in Jewish synagogues? What 
people, did they thus chiefly reach? Why did they seek 
these rather than the Gentiles? (Mark 7: 27.) What John 
was this? (Acts 12; 25.) What may have been his especial 
duty ? (1 Cor. 1: 14-16; 2 Kings 3:11.) Why would it be 
best for modern ministers always to have official assistants ? 
What kinds of aid could these give ? 

4. Tue First Misstonartes Convictine (vs. 6-11).— 
Where was Paphos? Why was it an important city? In 
what way did they “ go through the isle”? What mention 
is made of sorcerers in the Bible? (Exod.7 : 11; Jer. 27:9; 
Dan. 2:2; Mal.3:5; Rev. 21:8; 22:15.) Whatisa false 
prophet, essentially? (Mati. 7: 15-23.) What kinds still 
exist? What does “ Bar-Jesus” signify? What is the Latin 
name for the “deputy” here mentioned? (see Rev. Ver.) 
What relation did he hold tothe Roman government? What 
fact gives assurance of the proconsul’s prudence? Why was 
it well in the proconsul to wish to investigate the new teach- 
ing? What does “ Elymas” signify? What motives would 
lead him to withstand Saul? What are some of the reasons 
suggested to account for Paul’s change of name? (v.7; 1 Cor. 
15:9.) Why is this change of name mentioned just at this 
point? How does Luke know that Paul was “ filled with the 
.Holy Ghost”? How did Paul know it? What is the im- 
portance of letting the features emphasize the words, even as 





Paul “set his eyes on him”? What is it to be a “ child of 
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the devil”? How was Paul’s wrathful invectives jutifiable? 
(Lev. 19:17.) How can aman make himself an enemy of 
all righteousness? (Ezek. 33:9.) Why does God permit men 
to pervert his right ways? (Ezek. 33 ; 17-20.) How was the 
Lord’s hand upon Elymas at this time in a way different from 
formerly? (Judg. 2:15.) How isthe punishment sent upon 
Elymas different from Paul’s blindness sent upon him? Why 
was not Elymas punished as severely as Ananias and Sap- 
phira? Did blindness come upon Elymas suddenly, or gradu- 
ally? .Why was this miracle required at this time? 

5. Tue First Missionaries CONVERTING (vs. 12, 13).— 
What converted the proconsul? . Why should he have been 
astonished at the “ doctrine,” rather than the miracle, “ of the 
Lord”? Why is not “and was baptized” added to “ be- 
lieved”? (v. 48.) When only is astonishment safe ground 
for belief? Of whom may Paul’s company have consisted ? 
Where was Pamphylia? What was Perga? What do we 
know about the gospel work there? (Acts 14: 25.) What 
shows us that Mark’s withdrawal was displeasing to Paul ? 
(Acts 15: 38.) What shows that Mark afterward regained 
his zeal and Paul’s favor? (Col. 4: 10, 11.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Who were the first Christian missionaries? 2. From 
what city did they start on their first journey? 3. Who 
appointed them? 4. How were they set apart for their 
work? 5, Where did they go first? 6. What opponent did 
Paul meet at Cyprus? 7. How did he conquer him? 8. 
What convert did he make? 9. What was the purpose of 
this first missionary journey? (golden text.) 10. How can 
we help to spread the kuowledge of Christ? 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Holy Spirit, faithful guide.” 

“The morning light is breaking.” 

“ O’er the gloomy hills of darkness,” 
** Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 
“ Now be the gospel banner.” 

**T love to tell the story.” 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 

The nations of mankind represent very different stages of 
social development. Some are stereotyped in their institu- 
tions at an early stage of social growth. Others have stopped 
at later stages. With the diffusion of the “enthusiasm of 
humanity ”*in Christendom has arisen a sense of obligation 
of the stronger nations to the weak in the matter of facili- 
tating their social progress. We look on with an interest 
which is more than pride in the efforts of the less advanced 
peoples to profit by our advance; and we excuse much that 


is aggressive, and even barbarous, in the conduct of the more’ 


civilized nations, when it seems to lead to their putting the 
half-civilized in the way of material progress. 

But acloser study of the conditions of national development 
shows that it has its true root in the religious growth of the 
people. Steamships, locomotives, and telegraphs are useful 
in their way, but they can touch the life of a people only 
externally. They effect no transformation of a people’s 
spirit. They do not touch the roots of its life. Asa Japan- 
ese expressed it, for a country to borrow these things only 
from its more advanced neighbors, is to take from them the 


branches and the fruits they bear, but to leave the roots at 
home. 

The work of the missionary, considered in the point of 
view of the sociologist, is the noblest and the most lasting form 
of international influence. The Christian missionary brings 
not merely the news of salvation to individual converts, 
but the true laws of social existence and growth to every 
people he visits. He breaks down the barriers of super- 
stition, which stand in the way of a people’s development. 
He holds up the ideal of a perfect society and a true brother- 
hood, toward which he encourages social movement. He 
teaches the sacredness of those relationships on which the 
permanence of society rests. He effects the emancipation of 
the individual conscience from the trammels of tribal or 
social opinion, and thus gives the individual the opportunity 
to make the best of his life. And he brings the atmosphere 
of enlightenment and intelligence, in which even material 
agencies are the best appreciated. 

Nor does this work lie outside the motive and the scope of 
missions, The true missionary motive, as Dr. McLaren 
recently said, is not to save souls. “For the sake of the 
Name they went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles.” And 
the name of Christ is glorified both in the redemption of 
individuals from the vices and the despairs of paganism, and 
in the upbuilding of Christian nations like Hawaii and Mada- 
gascar, that the promise may be fulfilled that the kingdom 
of the world shall be the inheritance of the Son of God. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


God has a work for every servant of his, and he will indi- 
cate that work to the watchful eye and the listening ear. 
There were five preachers and teachers at Antioch, ready to 
do whatever the Lord had for them to do. The Lord asked 
that two of them be separated for the special work abroad 
which was their work by his choice; and the other three 
were left for some other special work which was in his plan 
for them. At once those who were to go, and those who were 
to-stay, were agreed as to God’s plan being the best plan for 
them each and all, 

Those who remained behind, in this instance, were not 
freed from the necessity of looking to God for his direction 
as to their sphere of labor; nor were they at liberty to choose 
for themselves what their work should be in his service. A 
special call from God to foreign missionary service is needed 
by those who would labor in the foreign field ; and a special 
call from God is also needed to justify a child of God in stay- 
ing at home, as a preacher, or a physician, or a lawyer, or as 
a merchant, a farmer, or a manufacturer. , 

If God wants you to be a foreign missionary, he will give 
you such a call to that service as convinces you that it is your 
duty to do just that thing, above anything else on earth. If 
he does not want you to be a foreign missionary, he will give 
you just as convincing a call to some other work in his field, 
so as to make it clear that that work is the only work you 
have to attend to. Unless you can say, “God has shown it 
to be my duty to be just where I am, and in just this work,” 
you may well doubt whether you have a right to be there. 
As his child you are to be separated for a special work by his 
Spirit, whether it be the work of a blacksmith at home, or 
the work of a preacher in China, 

And when a child of God is doing the work of God in a 
field to which God has directed him, he will have power for 
his work, even against all opposers, and in spite of all obsta- 
cles. These are teachings involved in the facts of this lesson. 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is good to have a place in the number of those who are 
in the service of the Lord Jesus Christ. Although it was a 
despised position in Antioch, in the days of Paul and’ Bar- 
nabas, it secured a permanent renown to all who are here 
named. 

While men pray for guidance they are most likely to re- 
ceive guidance. The Holy Spirit speaks to those who want 
to be led by the Holy Spirit. 

There are separations caused by devotion to Christ’s ser- 
vice. Those who are united in the love of Christ cannot 
always be together here on earth. And it is our duty to con- 
sent heartily to separations that God calls us to. 

The Holy Spirit will lead Christ’s disciples in the work to 
which the Holy Spirit has called them. His teaching is not 
once for all, but daily and hourly all our lives through. 

It is sometimes good to be an attendant on one who is do- 
ing a greater work than we could do for the Lord. We can- 
not all be leaders, but we can all follow good leaders. And 
it is a privilege to minister to one who is honored by the 
Lord in a good mission. 

If a man wants to know the truth, and do what is right, 
theré is pretty sure to be somebody ready to turn him away 
from his good course, in order to keep him in the wrong way. 
That is one form of evil-doing that we dught to shun. 

The hand of the Lord will be upon us to bring us to 
greater light, if we want light; or the hand of the Lord 
will be upon us to keep us from leading others away from the 








light, if we are lovers of darkness, The choice is with us in 
this matter. 

Whoever realizes the work of the Lord as it shows itself 
before his eyes, is astonished at the lessons of that work. It 
is only the man who does not see the Lord’s doing as he 
might see it, who sees nothing to be astonished at. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


UTILIZING “THANKSGIVING DAY” IN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 


“Thanksgiving Day” may be made the occasion, not 
only of public services for Sunday-schools, but of reach- 
ing individual scholars. 

As to public exercises,—in many a town, or neighbor- 
hood of a city, it might be a novel metliod of work and 
praise if a union service of Sunday-schools, instead of 
churches, were held on Thanksgiving Day. And if this 
were thought desirable, any one of the good “ Harvest 
Home” Annuals, “‘ Autumnal Services,” “ Thanksgiving 
Programs,” and the like, issued by the various pub- 
lishers of Sunday-school “concert exercises,” might be 
adopted, and adapted to the local need. Or the song and 
praise part of the service could be easily selected from 
familiar hymns and Scripture readings, possibly with 
less expense and equal satisfaction. This service being 
on a week-day, there might also be a greater freedom in 
arranging the program—in historical references, recita- 
tions, or “Columbian” addresses, and national songs— 
than would be seen in preparing a Sunday exercise, 
with a corresponding fulness of decoration in fruits and 
flowers. 

Public Thanksgiving Day services of this kind, in- 
teresting the children of the neighborhoods as well as 
the older people, might go far to “ redeem the time,” and 
make the national day something like as important and 
useful.as it once was, 

And then Thanksgiving Day may be wisely utilized in 
bringing out the individuality of the scholars, in per- 
sonal witness-bearing and thanksgiving, either in con- 
nection witb such a service or without it. 

Looking back at a plan tried three years ago in the 
Methodist Sunday-school of Dundas, Ontario, the super- 
intendent, Mr. W. A. Davidson, is more than ever im- 
pressed with its value. Since that time some of the 
teachers and scholars have moved to other places, or have 
died, and their testimony is now of peculiar interest. 
The plan was this: Cards (46 inches) were printed, 
having the name of the school and the title “ Thanks- 
giving Testimonial,” with the words “I am thankful 
for”? followed by seven blank lines for replies, and a 
line for the signature of the writer. Scripture references 
were made, under the heading “ Echoes of Thankful- 
ness,” to Psalms 50: 14; 69: 30; 92:1; 95:2; 100: 4, 
and to 1 Thessalonians 5:18. On the Sunday before 
Thanksgiving Day two of these cards were given to each 
member of the Sunday-school, thé reasons for thankful- 
ness to be written in the blanks by each one on Thanks- 
giving Day, and the “echoes” to be found and read in 
the Bible. ‘One card was to be retained, in order that, 
whenéver it should be glanced at, the thankful spitit 
would be perpetuated. The other card was to be placed 
on a plate, specially provided for the purpose, on the 
following Sunday.” These, when collected, formed the 
best sort of an autograph collection. 

Mr. Davidson now says of it: “We have used the 
method but once. I have nothing but the heartiest com- 
mendation in behalf of the experiment; for I believe 
that it accomplished in a great degree the purpose in- 
tended. I would not by any means advise that it be 
permanently adopted, but I think that one trial by each 
school would be productive of great good. I cannot de- 
scribe my feelings as, from time to time, I read over the 
collection of testimonials, Urge every superintendent 
to possess such a precious treasury of gems; it will be 
an inspiration.” 

The answers written by the scholars at that time 
covered a wide range, there being also many repetitions 
of the same thought, especially an oft-repeated thank ful- 
ness for the love and salvation of God in Christ and for 
the disposition to love him in return. Below, as speci- 
mens of all, are given a few of the 

ANSWERS FROM SCHOLARS, 
I am thankful for : 

Health and strength. 

The Bible. 

Kind Sunday-school teachers. 

Loving and kind parents. 

The privilege of praying. 

A loving Saviour. 
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A dear little brother, 

Warm clothes. 

Plenty to eat and drink. 

Many friends. 

A faithful Sunday-school teacher, 

Being big enough to help mama. 

Eternal life in heaven. 

Being spared for another year. 

Good crops, 

My eatechumen class. 

Plenty of work. 

A praying mother. 

A Master who hears and answers prayer. 
Christian brothers, 

Past mercies in life. 

The beautiful world. 

The Band of Hopee 

Home influence. 

The revival services. 

The way friends pleaded with me. 
Having made a start for Jesus. 

Because se many shop-mates have come te God. 
All the senses, 

A clean hegrt. 

And here are a few of the characteristic 

ANSWERS FROM THE OLDER PEOPLE. 
Iam thankful for: 

A contented mind. 

God’s taking me as I am. 

Having joy in God’s service. 

God’s continual presence. 

Being able to sing praiges to my God. 

Being permitted to work for and with God. 

A thousand and one blessings. 

Prayers answered and wishes denied, 
Restored health to a loved brother. 

Partial contentment. 

Conscious communion with Christ. 

A narrow escape from death, 

Having all I need. 

The conversion of loved ones. 

A good, kind husband. 

A good wife and home. 

One reply took this form in the seven blank lines: 
. God’s love abounding (John 3 : 16). 
A soul his praise resounding (Psa. 103: 2). 
. Strength his will to do (Phil. 4 ; 13). 

. Parents who love him too (2 Tim. 1: 5). 

. A heart made free from sin (1 John 1: 7). 

. Great love poor souls to win (2 Cor. 5 : 14). 
. Great need his grace to plead (2 Cor. 12: 9). 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE VARIORUM APOCRYPHA* 


With their new work on the Apocrypha the publishers, 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, have brought to com- 
pletion an important enterprise connected with the Eng- 
lish Bible. Their first Variorum Bible appeared in 1876. 
This was combined with a previously published Refer- 
ence Bible in 1880, and the two together were published 
under the name of the Variorum Reference Bible (2d ed., 
1890). Now the Apocrypha have been added to the col- 
lection, and, though appearing as a separate volume, 
they are also published in connection with the main 
work, making with it the third edition of the Variorum 
Reference Bible (1892). The present notice concerns 
only this latest addition. 

The general plan of the work is probably familiar to 
many of the readers of The Sunday School Times. The 
text on each page is divided into two columns, with mar- 
ginal notes and references on thesides. Underneath the 
text, in the form of footnotes, appear the various ren- 
derings and readings. Poetic portions are marked by 
division into lines (stichi). The book is beautifully 
printed in clear type, and with broad margins. Yet the 
plan would be much improved if the “renderings” and 
“readings” were combined under one title; and the 
manuscript, or other authority, given on the spot for all 
changes suggested in the Authorized Version. Avs it is, 
there are various renderings suggested (on what authority 
is not shown); and then, in another collection of foot- 
notes, requiring a second set of references in the text, 
the various readings, usually having no direct connec- 
tion with the emendations already suggested. 

Naturally, 2 great deal—almost everything—depends, 
in the execution of such a work, on the sound and schol- 
arly judgment of the editor. And far less confidence 
can be accorded to the judgment of one man, however 








* The Ecclesiastical or Dentero-Canogical Books of the Old Testa- 
Edited, with various ren- 
deri and readings from the best authorities, by the Rev. C. J. 
Ball, M.A. 94x6% inches, pp. vili, 276. London : Eyre and Spot- 


ment, commonly called the Apoeryph 









well equipped, than to that of a company of scholars, 
like the committees of the late Revision of the Old Tes- 
tament. Mr. Ball has a well-earned reputation for wide 
scholarship; but in his Preface he fails to commend 
himself as a safe guide in the work he has undertaken. 
Scarcely one of the suggested emendations of the Eng- 
lish translation of Ecclesiasticus, there given as speci- 
mens of attempted restorations of the original text where 
it has been lost, will be accepted as anything more than 
wild guesses. Besides, he shows at this point, and 
throughout the work, a partiality for the Syriac version 
of the Apocrypha quite undeserved. He surely is aware 
of the fact that it formed no part of the original Syriac 
version, and that its relatively late origin in all the 
forms of the Syriac version must greatly affect the esti- 
wate of scholars respecting its critical value. Fritzsche 
says of it inEcclesiasticus (Libri Apocryphi Veteris Testa- 
menti Greece, Lipsiw, 1871, p. xxiii): “Syrus summa 
licentia maxime in posteriori libri parte usus non tam 
interpretem quam paraphrastam egit,’—‘“ The Syrian 
has taken the greatest liberties with the latter half of the 
book especially, acting the part of a paraphraser rather 
than of a translator.” 

A similar disappointmegt is experienced in reading 
the editor's list of authorities (p. viii). He might well 
have been pardoned if he had omitted some of the names 
given; it will be difficult, however, to excuse certain 
omissions, 

Among commentators whose names might have been 
expected, and do not appear, are Iigen on Tobit (1800); 
Bauermeister on the Wisdom of Solomon (1828); Engel- 
broth on the same (1816); perhaps Vickes on Judith 
(1854); Gutmann on all the apocryphal books (1841); 
Sengelmann on Tobit (1857); Schmid on the Wisdom of 
Solomon (1858); certainly Reusch’s scholarly books on 
Baruch (1853) and Tobit (1857). But these are not the 
worst omissions. There is no mention made of Reusch’s 
critical edition of the Wisdom of Solomon (1858), or of 
Tobit (1870), based respectively on the Vatican and 
Sinaitic manuscripts, or of his Observationes Criticae in 
Librum Sapientiae (1861). Under the head of “ Ver- 
sions” the Latin one by Junius (revision of Tremellius, 
1590) should have appeared, On no other one source 
did the English translators of the Apocrypha more de- 
pend. And we cannot understand why such works as 
Fraenkel’s translation of the Apocrypha into Hebrew 
(1830) and Lagarde’s edition of them in Syriac (1861) 
could have been overlooked. 

An examination of the body of the work shows that 
the “various renderings” considerably outnumber every- 
where the “ various readings,” One might have expected 
that just the opposite would be true. In a collation of 
the first chapter of the Wisdom of Solomon and of Eccle- 
siasticus, severally, with Fritzsche’s text, most of the new 
renderings suggested commend themselves as wise, but 
there are exceptions. For example, in Wisdom 1: 2 
there was no reason for changing ‘‘ Because he will be 
found” to “ Because he is found” (Gr. eipioxera:, heuri- 
sketai). In verse 16 the sense is obscured, if not mis- 
represented, by the rendering: “For the iove of him 
[Death] they languished;” the thought being, that, 
thongh the persons named seek to make a friendly alli- 
ance with Death, he gets the better of them, and they 
pass under his power (comp. Isa. 28:15). In Ecclesiasticus 
1: 1 the change of “sea” to “‘seas” is uncalled for, the 
plural being probably a Hebraism. In verse 16, the ex- 
pression “ fulness of wisdom” is better suited to the con- 
text than “surfeit of wisdom,” suggested as an improve- 
ment. The reading of the Syriac and. Itala, in verse 2, 
omitting “wisdom,” was not worth mentioning; nor 
that of the Itala and Clement of Alexandria, in verse 
22. It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant 
when the Apocrypha of the Old Testament will attract 
to themselves the attention they deserve as religious 
literature sustaining a peculiarly intimate relation to 
the Bible. 





A new book by Georg Ebers, the German Egyptolo- 
gist, is opened with pleasure by those who have learned 
how much of interest and value he offers in his histori- 
cal novels, especially when the scene is laid in Egypt. 
A Thorny Path, translated by Clara Bell, is however, a dis- 
appointment; for while it contains passages in Ebers’s 
most vivid and picturesque style, it as a whole exem- 
plifies his faults: chreless writing (the burden of some of 
which must be laid on the translator), an overcrowded 
canvas, and a high-tragedy pitch so long sustained that 
the reader wearies of being hastened from one scene of 
horror to another. The central figure is Caracalla, 
whose lonely, loveless, half-crazed state Ebers first 


causes the reader to pity, and then wipes the effect all | paintings, crayons, or photographs; views of buildings 


away by a description of the emperor’s horrid butchery, 
for a mere whim, of the polyglot Alexandrians, The 
dark facts of history are closely adhered to, but they 
are shot through, here and there, with bright gleams 
of Greek gayety, romantic love, and Christian faith, 
(6344 inches, paper, pp. 373, 362. 2 vols. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, 80 cents.) 

During the present interregnum in American poetry, 
with Holmes left as the sole survivor of the group of our 
greater bards, it becomes permissible, or advisable, to 
gather up what remains of poetic achievement by living 
singers, The house of Scribner, always kindly disposed 
toward writers not of the first rank, makes a presentable 
volume of the complete Poems of Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, 
to which a photographic portrait is prefixed. Néne of 
them is great, but not a few are sweet in thought and 
melodious in tone. Such verses of nature and human 
nature often fit into moods of readers not so well met by 
more ambitious, more artistic, or less homely song; and 
our lesser poets, as well ‘as our greater, almost always 
illustrate thé essential uprightness of the contemporary 
Amefican attitude toward the problems of life. (8X6 
inches, cloth, pp. 471. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price, $2.50.) _ as 

Still another popular help for Bible readers is An Jn- 
troduction to the Study of the Books of the New Testament, 
by the Rev. John H. Kerr of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Rock Island, Illinois. Without making pre- 
tense to original scholarship, it is a clear, compact, 
comprehensive, and therefore helpful, summary of the 
generally accepted conservative opinion concerning the 
authorship, dates, characteristics, and purposes of the New 
Testament books. Its chief merit is a logical grasp of 
arrangement; its chief demerit is a slovenly English 
style. Professor Warfield of Princeton Seminary con- 
tributes a lucid introduction, in which the development 
of the earliest historical, doctrinal, and hortatory litera- 
ture of the Christian Church is stated in an unusually 
attractive and rememberable way. (854 inches, cloth, 
Pp 838. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 
$1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Society for Providing Evangelical Religious Lit- 
erature for the Blind has materially increased the amount 
of reading-matter available for the use of those who must, 
read by touch. Its list of publications, given away or 
sold at cost, now includes a two-volume hymn-book, two 
books of the Imitation of Christ, the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Drummond’s The Greatest Thing in the World and the 
Love we Live By, Dr. Newton’s Bible Blessings, The 
Dairyman’s Daughter, S. 8S. Baker’s Woodman’s Nanette, 
Hannah More’s Parley the Porter, Theodore Monod’s 
Looking unto Jesus, Norman Macleod’s Wee Davie, 
Mrs. Mackarness’s A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, Stalker’s 
Life of Christ, and Dr. Hale’s In His Name. Other 
publications are in hand. In the choice of future issues 
it is to be hoped that the Society will seek, as far as pos- 
sible within the bounds of its plan, to issue books that 
are good literature as well as spiritually helpful; blind 
people sometimes seriously complain that their souls are 
cared for, but their minds furnished with poorer food 
than that proffered to the rest of the world. Books like 
Bunyan’s, Hale’s, Drummond’s, Macleod’s, Stalker’s, and 
others in the above list, show how the two qualities of 
literary excellence and spiritual helpfulness can be com- 
bined. The society also issues weekly, for free distribu- 
tion, the International lessons. All publications must 
be approved by the board of managers, representing six 
denominations, The general agent is Mr. H. L. Hall, 
No. 3518 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia. 

A commendable feature in recent illustrated editions 
of standard literary products is the endeavor to intro- 
duce pictures that shall be in keeping with the persons, 
costume, architecture, or general environment described 
in the works in question. Thus Mr. Frederick Reming- 
ton, who had already performed a similar service for 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, has delineated scenes of Indian 
life and character for a reissue of Parkman’s Oregon 
Trail (Little, Brown, & Co.); while The Caxtons, the 
hinitial volumes of the samb firm’s new edition of Bulwer, 
indicate that the pictures in the set wil] seek to portray 
the times and people that the author had in mind. In 
the beautiful new editions of Walter Savage Landor, 
Thomas Love Peacock, and Jane Austen, which have 
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cluded pictures are portraits of the authors from authentie 













































































and scenery connected with their lives, 


or imaginative delineations in keeping 
with the episodes illustrated. This veri- 
similitude increases the reader’s pleasure, 
and makes the. pictures pleasant com- 
panions of the printed page, rather than 
intrusive nuisances, which do not “illus- 
trate” in any true sense, In the new 
editions of Dr. Holland’s sentimental 
poems of middle-class life in New Eng- 
land,—Bitter-Sweet and Kathrina (Charles 
Scribner's Sons),—a similar attempt is 
made, but with less success. Another 
American author lately honored by the 
reissue of his principal works is Herman 
Melvite, whose breezy but hasty romances 
of adventure have been brought to notice 
by the enthusiastic eulogies by W. Clark 
Russell and others, printed since Mr. Mel- 
ville’s recent death. In illustrating Typee, 
the first of the Melville reissues, no at- 
tempt at realism was made, but the pencil 
of Mr, John La Farge was called upon 
for a frontispiece,—an ideal figure of 
Fayaway, which was either very carelessly 
drawn by the eminent designer, or has 
been spoiled in the reproduction. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anuppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
‘upon the regular rates, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

False economy is practiced by people 
who buy inferior articles of food because cheaper 
than standard goods. Infants are entitled to the 
best food obtainable. It is a fact that the Gail 
Borden “ le’ Brand Condensed Milk 
is the best infant food. Your grocer and druggist 
keep It. 
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Are known and used all around the world. No Press 

Required. Useany good copying-ink. Notesize, $1.00. 
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Yale Lectures 


Sunday- School. 


The Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay Trum- 
BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
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Every pastor, superintendent, and 
thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will | 
wish to possess this book sooner or 
later. It deals with the principles 
| underlying the Sunday-school as an 

institution, and with its relations to 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other 
| spheres of church work, 





o 

“These lectures will not only hold their own 

in the brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lec- 

tures before the Yale Divinity School, but they 

stand aloneon merits of their own asthe unique 
presentation of a subject which bas not before | 

received so worthy a treatment. Ae volume 

is pre ed for convenient use, With a biblio- 
| graphical and topical index.”— The Jndependent. | 


A book of 415 pages. 
|inches. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.50. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


Size, 8x54 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 
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Friendship the Master-Passion. 


A book on the nature and history of friend- 
ship, and its place = a ante a . va 
413 pages (9447 inches), richly bound in clo 
and enclosed in a box. ce, $3.00. 


The Knightly Soldier. 


A Biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. 
New and evieed hie. 322 pages (534x8 
inches), illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine 
specimen of the best student-soldier of the 

nion. Just the book for wide-awake young 
men, for Sunday-school libraries and for 
young men’s associations. 


A Model Superintendent. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee. Itis an object lesson, showing how a good 
superintendent actually did his work. Bound 
in cloth, with a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven, 
188 pages (544 x 744 inches). Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


Phe Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Bee- 
cher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 
1888. 415 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


Teaching and Teachers. 


A book of 390 pages (745% inches), bound 
in cloth. Price, $1.00. itis to-day the popu- 
lar hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 


Hints on Child-Training.. - 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 
dren. 311 pages (744<5\% inches). Price, $1.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its 
bearings on Scripture. This is not, strictly 
speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facts by which theological opinions 
must be tested. A book of 300 pages (54;x 
8% inches). Price, $2.00. 


Kadesh-barnea. 


Theimportanceand Lpocheihe site of Kadesh- 
barnea, with astory of a hunt for it, including 
studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. 

The book has rare value and fascination for 
biblical students, and for the unlearned Bible 
reader. It is also afi attractive mom of ad- 
venture quite out of the usual experience of 
travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 

478 (7x9% inches). Two maps and 
four -page illustrations. Price, $3.00. 


Principles and Practice. 


Aseries of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
volume complete in itself. ° 

These essays in the realm of character and 
of conduct, deal with fundamental principles 
in their application to the affairs of every-day 
life. 200 pages = book (644x4% inches), 
tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
box. Price, $2.50a set, or fifty cents a volume 
for less than a set. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 
These sermons were delivered before the 

tonferences of college students at Northfield. 
Their practical lessons bear directly on present 
duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor 
in manly living. In one volume of 53 pages 
(544X<7% inches). Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


Important facts in recent Assyrian discoy- 
eries are here ae to bear upon the Book 
of Jonah. The book can be read to advan 
by all who are interested in the truth of the 
Biblestory. 19 es, With illustrations (534x< 
7% inches). Price, 20 cents. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant 


of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in 
the light of Oriental methods of thought and 
manner of speech. 38 pages (544x7)4 inches). 
Price, 25 cents. 
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For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
TOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


By A. Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 21ic. 


To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have at hand President Schultze’s 
Books of the Bible Analyzed. Of it The Interior, Chicago, has said: 

“In this small, paper-bound book the sacred writings are briefly analyzed, in order, for use in homes 
and Sabbath-schools, the purpose being to impart an intelligent idea of the general contents and character 


of the several books. Any student of the Bible finds himself benefited by a frequent perusal of this little 
book, his interest being rekindled, and his knowledge freshened and confirmed.” 


“The Bible in a nutshell,” ** Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 
Bible,” are some of the expressions made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 
Analyzed. Religious papers, without po have most heartily recommended it as a 
welcome and efficient aid to Bible reading and study. 

ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS. FIVE COPIES, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots. 


Hi. S. JONES, Lock Box 992, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES, 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 


These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : “ It does seem presumptuous to oempave — living writer with the 
incomparable Emerson Yet here is a handful of little books whose brief essays invite such comparison. 
They concern themselves, not chiefly, but entirely, with ‘ The Conduct of Life.’ And we do not believe what 
Emerson has in various ways written on this subject to be either so heroic, so helpful, or quite so manly. If 
the insight here into principles and character is less extensive than Emerson’s. it is more intensive, If the 
grasp is less universal, it is more eternal. If the thought be not so gracefully wrought out into pith, point, 
and playfulness, it is unfolded with more order, more earnestness, and more nobility. Ifits shot is less strik- 
ing in delivery, its aim is so much more lofty. If its truth be more homely, it is, oh, so much more useful ! 
If its style be less brilliant, it is more lucid, What we read is not Sen Peay but plain simplicity. 
... Dr. Trumbull writes with a great deal of uncommon, and a great deal of common, sense. His summons 
to duty rings out like a clarion peal, yet no man can more steady curb of cold sense on the enthusiasm 
thus inspired. It is this trait that renders him so helpful and happy in paradoxical statement. Drawing his 
Ss for the conduct of life directly from the Christian consciousness and the experience of a Christian, 
1e is unshrinkingly firm and yet at times beautifully tender in applying them te the difficult poin's of life and 
thought. Whether he deals with the intercourse of personalities, under the title ‘Ourselves and Others,’ or 
with the single individual's perception and character, under the title ‘Seeing and Being,’ or with truth in con- 
tradictions, under the title ‘ Practical Paradoxes,’ or with ‘ oe nowing and Duty-Doing,’ or with ‘ Charac- 
ter-Shaping and Character-Showing,’ or with ‘ Aspirations and Influences,’ his words cannot fail in doing 
good, They encourage the timid, brace the wavering. check the impulsive, freshen the weary, and Jift.up the 
ideal before the eyes of those who are in danger of absorbing themselves in the actual.” 


lace a 


This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
abox. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set, For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- WHOLE F AMILY. | CHRISTMAS CONCERT EXERCISES 





AND CANTATAS. 
EMANUEL. 


A sacred cantata for the choir and 
Sunday-school. 


By W. A. Ogden. It is “The Story 
| > Emanuel” told in song. Price, 30 cents ; $3.00 per 
dozen. 
SANTA CLAUS’ DELIGHT. A merry cantata 
for Sunday-schools. By Charles H. Gabriel. Price, 


30 cents; od r dozen. 

Joy BEL . A new concert exercise for Sun- 
dav-sechools, By J. H. Fillmore. Price, 5 cents; 5 
cents a. 

A full descriptive list sent free on application. 
FILLMORE BROS., 141 W. Sixth St., Cin- 

cinnati, O., or 40 Bible House, New York. 


CARNERED CEMS. 


A new 8. 8. song book. By H.R. Palmer. The best 
published in years. Price, 45c., postpaid. Published 
by Tux JomN CHURCH Co. Cincinnat! and New York. 


Something for Every Member. 


value for the least money of any maga- 
| over 100 short 


and Flowers, Science, 
Fashions, Music, Religious and Moral Questions, New 
Books, etc. (9 2560 Valuabie Prizes. 





10 Ct in ps for a3 ths’ subscription. 
S. Over 300 pages and 230 Superb Lllustrationg, 


196 Summer 8t., 
BUSSELL PUBLISHING 60.,““nosron. 
DIALOCUE > ORICINAL, 
xX M AS EXERCISES for the Sunday School 
Entertainment, 10¢. SKIDMORE 
& OO., & John &., New York. 











““FESTAL DAYS” FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 
Th mpby ts ~~ By Miss J 
e Christmas Messengers. 8s 
Brown. Music by E. 8. Lorenz. A fresh and vi — 
Christmas ex: , containing new features. Bright 
text, delightful music. 

Christmas, A service by Charles H. Gabriel. An 


admirable program, with great variety,for the Sun. 
fy Key we service, 5centseach ; 50cents per dozen ; 


per panered, post id. 
The King’s irthday* By E. 8 Lorenz, One 
of the best services ever issued. Noble exercises, 
magnificent music, grand decorations. 5 cents each; 
50 eents per dozen ; $3.50 per hundred, all postpaid. 
Samples of these three services, 10 cents in coin, 
CHRISTMAS HELPS. 

Christmas Treasury, No. 3. The new num- 
ber is even better than its qomules redecessors, Nos, 
land2. Recitations for little and big folks, dialogues, 
exercises, songs, and anthems. a 

ristmas Treasury, No. 2. r 
Christmas Treasury, No. 1. 

10 cents each ; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. The three 
For % cents in coin. 

CHRISTMAS C HIMES. 

A collection of brilliant and practical dialogues 
exercises, tableaux, little songs, quartets, etc. Full of 
good things. It includes the entertainment, “The 
Doll’s Festival.”’ A capital hit. 25 cents per copy. 

CANTATAS. 

Toy-Makers of Wonderland, a new Christ- 
fhas Cantata by Charles H. Gabriel, is one of the 
brightest and most charming he has prepared. Sure 
to prea. 30 cents per copy, postpaid ; $3.00 per dozen, 
not paid. . 

Gloria in Excelsis, by E. 8. Lorenz, is a serious 
cantata, for male, lad es, and mixed chorus, with 
carols for the school, Very effeciive. 10 cents each; 
$1.00 _— dozen. Sample copy of each cantata, 35 cents 

nr 


in coin, 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS, 
Thy Light is Come. By Lorenz. - 
Fear Not. By Gabriel. 

10 eents each ; $1.00 per dozen. Sample of euch, 15 
cents in coin, 

Send for circular of all our Christmas publications, 
Address, Lorenz & Co., Dayton, Ohio,or Ward & 
Drummond, 711 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES; or a 
mee ysamer- algae. Dream. By Dr. W. How- 
ARD Doane. This new cantatais replete with easy 
melodies, humorous dialogue-parts, recitations, ef- 
fective chormses, etc, Easily rendered. Price, 30 
cents, by mail. 


KING OF NATIONS. A new Christmas service 
(No, 15) by the Rev. RoBpert Lowry. 16 pages, 
Scripture and song. Composed with reference to 
the present times. Price, 5 cents, by mail. 


CHRISTMAS CROWNS, On the kindergarten 
plan. By Mrs. W. F. Crartsand H. P. Main, A 
new service containing motion songs, in connection 
with Christmas wreaths. Printed in colors. Price, 
6 cents each, by mail. 


THE CHRISTMAS KING, a Feast of Fl 
On the kindergarten plan. By Mrs. WILBUR F. 
CraFts. Suited to Columbian year, introducing 
flags of principal nations, etc, Printed in colors. 
Price, 6 cents each, by mail, , (12 flags, $1.18, by 
mail ; 24 flags, $2.36, by mail.) 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 23, contains a vari- 
ety of beautiful origiuval carols. Price, 4c., by maél, 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
No.3. Choice, fresh,simple. Price, 4 cents, 


A Large Line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 1892. 


Ward & Drummond’s Christmas Carols, 
No.14, Six new pieces. $2.00 per 100; 3c. percopy. 








Huge’s Christmas Greeting. Responsive and 

music, 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 

King of Kings. By Armstrong. Responsive and 
music, 5 cents; $4,00 per 100, 


Acantata. By Vickers and 
5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 


Good Santa Claus. 
Armsirong. 


Columbia's Christmas Chimes. A national 
Christmas entertainment for Sunday-schools. By 
4d. B. Hervert. 5 cents ; $4.00 per 100, 


Let Earth Receive her King. Responsive and 
music. 5 cents; §4.00 per 100, 
The Christmas Messengers. By Brown and 
Lorenz, 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 
Christmas. A Christmas service. 

Gabriel. 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 


By Charles H. 


In addition to above, we keep everything in the line, 
such as Hood’s, Biglow & Main’s, Hull's, Fillraore’s, 
Church’s, Pitt’s, etc., at lowest rates, . 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


711 Broadway, New York City. 


JUST OUT. 
JUNIOR SONcs 





Compiled by a committee of active workers 
in Junior Societies. Selected from books of 
the most popular hymn and music writers. 

Price, 35 cents per copy, by mail; $3.60 
per dozen (not including postage). 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, 


PHILA., PA. 

“Santa Claus, Jr.,” a Christmas 

cantata, aspecial feature being cho- 

ruses for female voices only. Send 

35 cts. for sample copy. Send 15 cts. 

for samples of three beautiful new 

ristmas services for the 8. S., with illustrated title 
pages. Specimen pages of “ Triumphal Anthems” 
and “ The New Song” free. Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 
178 State St., Chicago, Il. 








For Christian Endeavor, Epworth 
Leagues, and others, devotional song 
services. Edited by A. F. Myers. Price, 
20 cents; $2.00 per dozen ; $15.00 per 100. 
W.W. Whitney Co., Pubs., Toledo, Ohio. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SERVIN 8 FOR 
Y ee HOOLS. Ba The Pract Practice Cloth ‘in adios 


Book is now issued under onecover. Send forcircular 
to M1ss K1nK WOOD, 125 St. Charles Place, New York. 


ME % STUDY. Sothome Oe and complete 
HO Bus —r Co Course given by 
MAIL at HOM Low rates =) perfect satisfac- 


Send 6c. for trial lesson and catalo; BRY- 
ant & 817 TRATTON. 76 Lafayette St., Buifalo, N. ¥. 


~ WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day ond coll preparatory for girls. 
96th year opens mber For circular, address 
Mrs. THEODORA VioceaRce Principal, 

Miss Saka LOUISE ‘Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown, Philade!phia. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to Postmaster-General Wanamaker, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and George W. ren) ape petenee Phila- 
delphia Pubile. Ledger, who will testify to permanency 
of cure, Refer also $9 John D. Wattles, publisher of 
The Sunday School Times, 














Send for ys e ~ hiet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Instita’ Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, 





OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


TheChristian 
Endeavorer 


sentry PF zine 
devoted to Y PSCE 
50c. a year aes 
time we y villsend to 
each new sub. a copy 








and ac 

Dew of ‘thy Youth 
(2 valuable 

CE’s 0) Aces The 
Christian Endeavorer, 6 South St, Baltimore, [1d 


Kindergarten meth- 
ods have impressed 
the daily lesson upon 
the minds of young 
hildren—make the 
unday - School 








THE CHILDREN ny 7 Behool 

= Bho “Tatgrantionsl 
Bunday-Sehoo 1 Zesson, are’ furnish every 
wine for 30 cents a year—and impress the young, 





urnishing them with a novel pation. 
TE oni ee sample card to-da. ar. 
TH, 2424 Bast 22d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





F you wish to advertise sears anywhere at any 
time write to GHO. P. ROWELL & CO., No. 10 
jpruce St., New York. 





VERY one in need of information on the subject 

of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 

“ Book for Advertisers,” 368 pe ges, price one dollar. 
Mailed, + postage paid, on receipt of 'price. Contains a 
caretulcompilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; 
he circulation rating of.every one, and a good tint of 
nformation about rates and other Freee 4 

to the business of advertising. Address Ri 

RDVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., NY 


S S BIBRARYDT 
, r) 


BUILTIN. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM 00,, 122 Nassau St.,N.Y, 





Send 6 cents for specimen. 





Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 


GENUINE ** OXFORD” 
TEA CHERS’ BIBLES. 


Ba Send for catalogu 
THOS. NELSON &SONS- 33 E 17th Street, New York. 


E. & $. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No. 2188. 


Printed in Brevier type, on Ga white $9. 50. 
per, bound in Levant, calf lined 
Ee J.B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York, 


“ONE PIECE” Made of strong manilla paper. 
Adjustable Will fit any book without cut- 











Book Covers. ting. Send 2 cent stamp forsam- 
(Patented 1892.) ple. W. B. HaRIson, 59 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. School books and supplies. 











A Model 
Superintendent 








} An object-lesson will help a super- 
| intendent more than will a fine-spun 
theory. The book ‘“‘A Model Super- 
intendent " shows how a good super- 
intendent actually did his work :—In 
the study; with the teachers; in the 
desk; with the scholars ; among the 
records; at special services, It is a 
sketch of the life and work of Henry 
P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, 
| Editon of The Sunday School Times. 
“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and 
this book tells how be became sock it exhibits 
his methods, and gives, besides, 
forms and exercises which he used. ms. dited s> 
ably and intellige eatiy, 9 and possessing in itself 


such oe ble ¢ acteristics, the volume will 
be widely usefu The New York Observer. 


Bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait of 
| Mr. Haven. Price, $1.09. For sale by 
| booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
| publisher. 

| JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLIsHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Union. 


sonal stories of the war. 


young heroes who offe 


we thought it was the very best bi 


Yale in 1865, he did 


$1.50. 
lisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


The Knightly Soldier. 


By CHAPLAIN H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


This book is the life-story of Major Henry Ward Camp, an 
exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 
His biographer was his intimate friend, and his close 
companion in camp, in field, and in prison. 
ten under the pressure of active service in the field, and glows 
with the inspiration of that service. 


‘* We are glad to see a ‘new and revised’ edition of ‘The Knightly Soldier,’ 
Not that the firut edition required ‘revision’ of any kind, but simply for the merit 
of the book from the first, and its value as an inspiring tribute to one of the noblest 
up his life in the last war. 
ography that had grown out of the War. As we 
look it over now in the new edition, it it has lost none of its freshness, and we are 
still unable to think of any other to compare with it. 
and his memoir are both perfect in their way. 
the lines which Dr. Bushnell applied to Camp in his commemorative address at 


7 For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.’”’ 


A book of 323 pages, size 5 34 8 inches. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The book was writ- 


It is unique among the per- 






When we first read the book 


The young studen ier 
If any in all that struggle deserved 


rime, 
The Independent (New York). 
Illustrated. Price, 
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Hints on Child -Training. 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 
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school or the Sunday-school. 


a theorist. 
7 induction and practical experience. 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
teachers. 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of 4 Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 

The Christian Register, of Boston, says: 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
They are merked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr, Trumbull’s object is, 
not to crush the.child& will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volume for the training of parents and 
Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 74%4X5% inches, beautifully 
| bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ This book is not the work ot 


There is as much 


He respects the individuality or 
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Canvassers wanted. 
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5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS oF! NEW. YORK LIFE, 
fea Med gy sata Ha Nas story of Gospel, Temperance, « 
is EN a oa i under-worldot ‘New 


man Abbott, D.D. 
Christian seoens ond faith. fMlustra- 
“a ss Amenta, Wants | 


rite for cireulars to 











ieuuanine (2 
eee things Seal a 04 1S MAG AZ MINE 
Dr. Prancis 


Best and’ t tmegnsine 


Campbell, %. "Clark. es 
others write for it. The best chance ever 
p= =p we Write for particulars now. Ssdemete chow 


HURRAH Fer COLUMBUS | 


Lady or eer ~ havin Lome leisure wanted in 
town to take orders “THE DISCOVERY 
aN CONQUEST OF THE NEW WORLD,” costing 
over $25,000 for illustrations alone. Average daily 
sales, 1,500 volumes. ents wild with success. The 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one week: 
Miss E. Reed of Connecticut, $30 in one hour; J. Davis 
of Illinois took forty orders in one building. A Bo- 
nanza! Bookson credit. Freight paid, For Sorter 
particulars write to sole publishers, Hi. J. 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago.’ a 


“ TALKS to Children | About J 

the mogg popular books ever published. 
pay oy sight. —_ Ce yen. Freight paid. Best book 
for the holidays wanted ; also for other books s 
and Bibles, H. Woodward & Co., Baltimore, M 








cous.” ‘One of | 





$100.00 IN-GOLD, FREE! 


To the mt selling this year the In t 
number of our new book. Edi if 
:\B B Henry Neil, assisted by RUSSELL, BF 
CONWELL. pay over $10, 
Retail, $2.50. Over 200 full-page eng ot RY 
TOR Petru plates, each printed in ten 
§ fome’ A copy ¢an be sold in every 
§ iiome where there are children. 
Young girl writes: “ Mother and I 
are work! RIES Wehave sspegueceun emma 
we CHI (0 nine until four—sold 38 copiesto- 
FOR N day.’’ Greateat success 


scommission to 
FOR LD made each day. Outit, 50 
cents. poke on credit,—freight paid. 

=SEERY NEIL, 118 8, 7th Street, Philada. 


:| § 5 0 Qexves 8100, Two 860, Six 3. 


CASH PRIZES TO ACENT 
sions on oar NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS” 


30 Dayw’ Credit. t paid. Sales 
Send for circular, or send $1.00 for outfite, Be Be auieh 
and win « prize, urned 


Dolay lose it loney ret 
720 Chestnut } ALE ralegt eR A, r pha, Pa. 


“180 ORDERS IN 8% DAYS.” “10 orders out 
of every 12 enlls ;" “ 47 orders in 16 hours ;"' “73 orders 
inSdaye.” Terms free. JAS. H, EARLE, Pub., Boston. 














AR NEW catalogue of books suitable for Senter 
“hoo! libraries, with net prices from 2% to 530 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 














Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews, 


ra -—.. 
. C. SMALL 


26 Bromfield 8t., 
Boston, Mass, 





PULPIT FURNITURE. 


HAW, 27 Sudbury Street, B 
yy for illustrated catalogue, 





THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM csests"st' 


cesaful of 
raise money, toe 
s. Wesu required 
Ie "Ev velppes, printed. nubibered and dated: 
oxes, Vottering. cards, &c. ,&c. CruRncH Printine 
every ption. Write for catalogue and price 


Paul & Falconer, "peter Sars 








Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, egd@ 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. O 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full intormation, 


170 Tremont St.. Boston, Mase: 





“A CENT SENT BE 


Manufacturer of 


é 
‘CROWN’ 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
tai) if you wis ma p.ceut ones to aut Pant en terscenbou pos 
ae ” goods, and give} Eien 


ano. ones Ask and Clerk Monte), oe 


Cc H U RC H Established 1827. 
OR Cc AN Ss Correspondence invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, } Mess. 











Rok So tnoe ata, ete 


TS SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


tan Se. Sena for illus 
©. A. HART & OO., 123 N. 3d Phila., 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO B , Baltimore, Md. i 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 





Pa. 








Pe t d attract! 
PA N E L E D churches, halls, and pmnenty Be 
METAL _ fordesi ms and hor & 60 
ee 


CEILINGS ~*~" *Pitubu 


SMO GH WELLS 








Soon AAS SMES 





pn BELL FOUNDRY, 
ry fin in dehool i Sua’ on 
"SELL we tAye A ANP C os : 
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TEACHING 53 AND 3 TEACHERS 


Dr, Trumbull’s bo book sk, “Teaching and | 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
jo workers. It is to-day the | 
hand-book on Sunday-school teac 


“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel | 
| his work widened in scope by reading this Seek. 
It is by far the best that has yet a pooped, of 

| likely to a r,on this topic, and e thorough 
ness for wh ch this calls would be an uns : 
able blessing to every school in the land.”— 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 pass, bound in cloth, size 7 
x 5% inches. $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, —er Pa. 
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~ Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
isher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 





cent leas than publishers’ pe Tver ox on on gppiice: +4 
to H. B. Nims axd COMPANY 
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"PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is pees week'y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


ONE COPY, one year, .. ..$1.50 

Onecopy, five years, full payment ‘in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, $1.00a year, or #4.00 for five years, full payment 


in adv 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will cae plied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 
For any number o copies | (move than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies ina Spaabase to one address, 
Scentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
son only, and no names can be written or 
on the separate papers. 
pe ope vers foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to ~~ ual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
pack age to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 


‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly, ‘This applies to 

e clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
rece nbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
charicter. The free copies for i. e clubs cannot 
wet we sent separately, but will be Included in the 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional eubscriptious to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
&@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package dete t oO not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paving fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
poo classes of subsc riptions, or may order an extra 

copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
= ponte for three months. 
bscribere asking to have the direction of a paper 
cennaes should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which It has been me. All addresses should include 
both county and sta 
If aciub Gaveertption is renewed by someother 
son than the one who sent the previous subscript oe, 
such person will oblige the yy! by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

the time paid for, unlese by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably’ be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
saaeerer be made early. 
ou 4 copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to examin 
sent free, upon application. 


r to en- 
Delt, willbe 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include $ 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
‘Two or more ogtes, one year, é6shillings each, 
To mivisters and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
ay to one address, whichever may be preferred 

he subscribers. 

"vor Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
A half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
sribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O, Box 1550. 


of the 
nion at 











100 Samples, latest sty] 

4h com jete instruction 
ow to paper 

Order direct from the manu 

You get the very latest stg) 

price than others. Good paper 

¢. Handsome Gold lor pa- 

And veflings to march, Agentescm for 

ellings to match ntssend for 

Jarge sample books, money easily made tak king orders. 

WM, WALLACE, 1625 Pine st., Phila., Pa. 


IMPORTANT. 


What will buy of Dew Drop 
canned fruits and vegetables: 6 
cans corn, 3 cans peas, 2 — as- 
paragus, 6 cans tomatoes, 3 cans 
string beans, 2 cans lima bonne. 3 
cans pineapple, 2 cans A 1 
ries, 2 cans raspberries, 2 cans 
hes, 2 cans pears. 
The above all packed securely in 
one strong box. 
Payment can be made by check 
or P. O. order. We intend Dew 
Drop goods shall be known in every family reading 
The Sunday Schoo! Times. 
J.W. BROWN & CO.,103 Arch St., Philad’a. 


CcOOD NEWS 
To Ladies, Boys and Girls. 


‘ and Silver We EE. 
iful lmported = 
Doses 


Lamps, Castors, pee eet 
graphene be 
en “2. Gives with $12, 

8 PAP we For ful! ee — 
EAT AM Al R ICAN TEA € 


P.O. Box. Si und cacy St., New Yk 


at less 
. Gold 














Simply — Soak, 


Then it’s 


boil and rinse. 


easy enough—and safe enough 


too. Millions of women are washing in this 
way. Are you? 

Soak your clothes in Pearline and water 

(over night is pest) ; boil them in Pearl- 

\B ine and water twenty minutes; rinse them 


are not beiled.he knows. 


—and they will be clean. 
Yes, you can wash them 
without the boiling, but 
ask your doctor to ex- 
plain the difference be- 
tween clothes that are 
boiled, and clothes that 


When you think what you save 


by doing away with the rubbing, the saving of health, the 
saving of clothes, the saving of hard work, time and money— 
then isn’t jt time to think about washing with Pearline ? 


Send or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
_ it Back and if taped omy 


it oh pyro 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


er sends you fgmething 7. pase of Pearline, be 


{res PYLE, New York. 








honest—s: 

The stomach can deal with 
a drop when it cannot deal 
with a spoonful. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil broken up into drops 
invisibly small; each separate 
drop is wrapped in glycerine 
so that the taste is lost. 

This is why Scott’s Emul- 
sion is the easy and effectual 
form of cod-liver oil. 


Hypophosphites of lime 
and soda combine in tonic ef- 


fect with the half-digested oil. 


Let us send you a book on 
it; free. 


Scorr & Bownr, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
a York. 
our druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 


CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the early stages, pre- 
vented by the use of W 


ester's 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME ARO SODA 


Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
@ arrange the most we stomach. 


Send for Circular. Price a Ore a 
SoirD BY DE 


PREPARED ONL 
WINCHESTER & co Reyopomiote 








- INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no bo , always read Put upin1®. 
tin cans at 7fc. STi HEN F. WHITMAN SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, a, Seen, Pa. 
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GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FE FEED, and SAW WOOD. 


Aermotor, 
work of 4 horses at half the oost of 
oe harnessed and never gets tired. 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn. 
Send for elaborate designs for pntting power in barn. 


AERMOTOR C0. 12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
venqiree 


one, and is 








Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


bp Somer Chemicals 


preparation of 


" W. BAKER & COS 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is alsolutely 
pure and soluble. 


a It has more than three oe | 
the strength of Cocoa mtx 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
ne nets and is far more eco- 

g less than one cent a cup. 
nourishing, and EASILY 


nomical, cos 
It is delicious, 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 
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| A BOOK BRIMFUL OF 


wide reputation. 
Nation, the School, and the Church, 
modern experience. 
and practical man of affairs on these 
to be helpful and suggestive. 


There is a judicial fairness and grasp which is 
very delightful. The book is stimulating, broad- 
ening, and wholesome.—Pxdlic Opinion. 


The lectures . . . cover the 


which are pressing themselv 
present day. . . 


will be mailed to any address on rec 
booksellers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHER 
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The Divine Order of 


It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 1891, delivered before Princeton 
Theological Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Christian sociologist of 


| By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S:T.D, 
| 
| 
| 


It discusses the burning questions of the Family, the 


The clear, strong utterances of a keen Christian scholar 


. All these questions, in their various phases 
and relations, are discussed with great ability and discrimi- 
nation.—Luatheran Observer. 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 


, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘SUGGESTIVE TRUTHS. 





of Human Society. 


in the light both of the Scriptures arfd 


subjects of universal interest are sure 


| In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
| social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pre- 
| sented.— 7he Christian Intelligencer. 


entire field of social problems 
es forward for solution at the 


eipt of one dollar ; or it may be had of 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


FRIEND BROOK, 
[By Lucy Larcom.} 


Thou hastenest down between the hills to meet 
me at the road, 

The secret scarcely lisping of thy beautiful 
abode 

Among the pines and mosses of yonder shadowy 
height, 

Where thou dost sparkle into song, and fill the 
woods with light. 


The traveler crossing the rude bridge, dear 
Brook, would never guess, 

From thy staid movement through the ffelds, 
thy mountain loveliness ; 

Thou wanderest among weeds and grain, in 
eommonplace disguise, 

Most happy to evade the glance of undiscern- 
ing eyes. 


But I have heard thee whispering, ** Call me 
by name, ‘ Friend Brook,’ 
For that I am to thee; come up to my remotest 


And | % wi give thee freedom of the hospitable 


And pout my freshness through thy life, from 
clouds and springs and rills.”’ 


Oh, happy soul! thy song is sweet upon the 
mountain-side ; 

The trees bend over thee, in league to stay thy 
downward tide ; 

The wild arbutus, “flushed with haste, trails 
close to make ap 

For brief delay, out of after her the wet-eyed 
violets steal. 


But not the white wake-robin, nor the star- 
flower on thy brink, 

Nor any forest shrub whose roots from thee 
refreshment drink, 

Can need thee with my need, Friend Brook; 
and never any bird 

Can trill such gratitude to thee as my heart 
chants unheard, 


No; not the wood-thrush singing in the pine- 
’ trees’ twilight shade, 

As if one-half his melody the boughs’ low mur- 
mur made,— 

A love-song eloquent with breaks of speechless 
tenderness, 

A music heard through thy soft rush, too sweet 
to tell or guess. 


For thou respondest humanly, almost, to human 
thought, 

Soothing the silent pain whesentili a stranger 

; eddleth not; 

Healing sick fancies from thy clear life’s over- 
flowing cup, 

And winning flagging foot and heart forever 
up and up. 


Friend Brook, I hold thee dearest yet for what 
I do not know 

Of thy pure secret springs afar, the mystery of 
thy flow 

Out of the mountain caverns, hid by tangled 
brier and fern ; 

A friend is most a friend of whom the best re- 
mains to learn, 


New-born each moment, flashing light through 
worn, accustomed ways, 

With gentle hindrance, gay surprise, 
hurryings and delays; 

Spirit that issuest forth from wells of life ui- 
guessed, unseen, 

A revelation thou of all that holiest friendships 
mean ! 


sweet 


I will not name the hills that meet to hold thee 
hand in hand, 

The summits leaning toward thy voice, the 
mountain, lone and grand, 

That looks across to welcome thee imto the open 
light; 

Be hidden, O my brook, from all save love’s 
anointed sight! 


Yet I am glad that every year, and all the sum- 
mer long, 

Some wayfarers will seek thy side, and listen 
to thy song, 

And feel their hearts bound on with thine over 
the rocks of care ; 

With such as these, through shade and shine, 
thy friendship will I share. 


And out of their abounding joy new loveliness 
and grace 

Will grow into the memory of thy green abid- 
ing-place. 

Thou veilest thyself in sun-touched mists 
through which I may not look, 

Yet blends my being with thy flow, in stir and 
rést, Friend Brook ! 


THE TRIUMPH OF “MIND. 


[Professor George Frederick Wright, D.D., in The 
Independent. } 

To the devotee of pure science it is 
humiliating to be compelled to pause and 
justify his investigations by pointing out 
some material advantage which is to re- 
sult from them....A well-known pro- 
fessor of higher mathematics in this coun- 
try frequently closed his demonstration 
of abstruse problems by thanking God 
that there was no practical use to which 
the demonstrations could. be put. The 
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wisdom of this remark turns upon the 
meaning of the word “practical.” Un- 
jess we limit the word to the realm of 
Jower forms of good, it certainly would be 
jmproper to characterize even the most 
abstruse mathematical calculation as un- 
practical, They may be of use in dis- 
ciplining the mind, or in giving ultimate 
satisfaction in gratifying the curiosity of 
inquiring minds. Indeed, it is not certain 
but that this last result of investigation is 
the most practical thing ofall.... 

The satisfaction of human curiosity re- 
specting the mysteries of the universe is 
in itself an end noble enough to justify 
almost any amount of sacrifice of inferior 
things for its attainment. He who shall 
find the North Pole will be one of the 
world’s greatest benefactors ; for he will 
permanently enrich the thought of future 
generations, and will put into the hands 
of future instructors of the race a new 
force through which to make the mental 
elements of mankind predominate over 
the physical. To give any considerable 
amount of material good to all mankind 
is beyond the power of the philanthropist ; 
but it is within his power to impart to the 
human race such great and varied concep- 
tions of truth that the necessary ills of life 
can be borne with composure, 

Nor are we willing to admit that this 
is a mere theoretical consideration. This 
triumph of the mind over physical dis- 
abilities is coming to be more and more 
apparent in the growth of civilization, Of 
this, Captain Peary and his noble wife 
and their faithful companions are brilliant 
illustrations. .. . Their answers to our in- 
quiring minds add immeasurably to the 
wealth of our mental furniture, and. en- 
large the volumé of our intellectual life. 
The sufferings of a few explorers, volun- 
tarily endured, are thus made conducive 
to the. highest ends of human existence. 
We sometimes praise a philanthropist 
when through a long life he endures pri- 
vation in accumulating a fortune to be 
distributed at last in eleemosynary gifts; 
but millions of dollars are a paltry gift 
compared with great conceptions of truth 
brought to light,...and made to enter 
into the very warp and woof of the mental 
activity of the whole human race for all 
ages to come, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











CASH CAPITAL, 


$500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 





Surplus over all Liabilities.,...... 207,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,093,540.53. 
THOS. fr. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President. 

RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 

WM, F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 

Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. kK. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 
Alexander Biddle, Charles 8. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 


— PRINTER! 


rd Press, $3. Size for efr- 
culars or small newspaper 
$22. Saves you money and 
makes money pies for 
neighbors. Full printed in- 
structions, Send stamp for 
catalogue of presses, type, 
cards, etc., to the factory, 

KMELSEY & CO., 

Meriden, Connecticut. 
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DIXON?S sss cons PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
Ifyour stationer does not keep them,mention The 
Times, and send 16¢. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Com 
pany, Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth double the momes 





DO YOU) Te leading (Poon oa "sone 


papers are | and Bunker Hill. 

WRITE ? Quality superior. Price moderate. If 
your stationer does not keep them, send 

6c, for samples. Samuel Ward Co., Boston, Mass. 


ADIESI!| ae |= 


~ [Dressing } shoes. 











No more ¢rouble with lamps, and a better 
light besides, 
“ Pittsburgh Lamp.” 


Jack and Jill 


wouldn’t have had to 
carry so much water 
if they had used 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder, 


and their work would 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing else 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 


Costs So Little 
has been discovered. 


















N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
ALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME.,.PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





Horlick’s 
Malted Milk — 


A baby’s natural food contains no starch. All 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 
The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate infant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growin 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combin 
with wheat and barley, and is physiologically 
and ey a yee food for a growing 
baby. Use Horlick’s Malted Milk : 


For Babies 


and you will- have them thrifty, happy and 
strong. It contains no starch, réquires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clean, 
compact, palatable and convenient. 

At all en Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 

THE MALTED MILK CO... 

LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 
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W. L, DOUGLAS 


FOR 


$3 SHOE wnoe, 
usisc ade shoes costing trom 


2: 
and ‘durable than any other shoe ever sold at the price. 
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1 d nt the outside edge ( t) 

Which gives double the wear of cheap welt shoes sold at the 
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the inventor, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SHAW, 


William Lee, of England, the inventor of the 
first stocking-frame.’’—London 
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THE ONLY HALF-HOSE 


THAT 


FIT WELL, LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL. 


They are the onl 
are the only half-hose that are 


half-hose that fit well because they 


SO KNITTED AS TO FIT. 


They are the only half-hose that look well and wear well 
because they are the only half-hose that fit well and be- 
cause they are made in the 


aoe eae Oren a saat hed preceded f° MOST ATTRACTIVE COLOR-EFFECTS 


and of the 


BEST YARNS. 


of America, to distinction as the compeer of Look for the trade-mark on the toe. Send for Descriptive Price-List. 












distribute in Premiums 


Hiustract Xo. SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


The GLASGO LACE THREAD CO. G 


8 of fancy w PEt me ty Ey 
"Picilled Lace Thread. Open to all rocidente of the U. & ager 4 ~~ pea 





, Conn., will 


Gold f Bend 10¢c. for Sample Spool 


500 Yards. 








Ask your circulars 
not to be had of him, write us, 





LACE 


2000°°° Sein in Premiums. 


Tilus. Crochet 


fall information. If = 
O NOT DELAY.| a ted Sproat & Play 
reliability furnished. Patterns, & ete. each. 














For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 
ing for the scholars; also t 

school literature, and is meeting with a heart 
for five or more copies, in a package to one 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


cents each per yeay, Specimen copies free. 


e International Sunday-school lessons. I 


A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read? 
t embodies a new idea in Sunday- 

welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
dress, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isuek, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








IF YOU WISH your Infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conve. 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 

f Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mass. 
Ol d people, in adopting 

Ridge’s Food as a 
daily diet, can maintain their 
vigor as in no other way. It 
does not cause distress, being 
thoroughly steam cooked. 


Sold by Druggists. Cans, 4 
sizes, 3§C UD. “Suntan 


Palmer, Mass. 


LADIES. 


Have you seen the latest idea for decorative 
art needlework ? If not, send for my illustrated 
circular of TINTED NOVELTIES, made 
in sofa-pillows, table-covers, scarfs, etc. An 
tinting guaranteed FAST COLORS. 

















A. W. HANINGTON, 
Wantagh, Queens County, New York. 
The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 
Would you like an IUustrated Booklet free, 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 


. | Save Discomfort and Darning. 
76 Chaancy Street, Boston, Mass, ’ 





For RUBBER BOOTS these 
socks give warmth to the feet “4 
and absorb the perspiration. e 
For HOUSE and 
CHAMBER ' 
Wear, for cold 
feet, and for the 
sick room, and 
h ospitals. A 
fabri, ‘lined Postpaid, % cents. Mention size. 
al ric, ne . 
with thick, warm Sees. 193 Redford St., Room 1, 
J. H. PARKER, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York, 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenae, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
~ rtersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc,.in the United States. Send for samplesand prices. 
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In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publisher, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sundav 








School Times. 






























































































‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and gth-sparing i i of d times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31 


DON’T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
ERRIS’ GOOD SENSE WAISTS 


Fit all ages and shapes—infants to adults. 
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‘A GOOD SUGGESTION. 
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Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D. 


A PRINCE AMONG PREA' . 


Read his wonderful sermon on 
VICTORY THROUGH DEFEAT, 


in this week's issue cf 





pated | Economy, as wise folks say, What course should people then pursue ? The Brightest and Best Religious News- 
Ce eee eee tod Teach-§ | 1S wealth pronounced another way, In short, the only thing to do, paper—Full of Picturés—and the 
er's Bible premium and your admirable paper are So while “hard times” the people cry, | Though rich in bonds, or wordly poor, 
et hand, and I am more than pleased with both. The Toilet Soaps they should not buy. | The “Ivory Soap” they should procure, ONLY PAPER IN THE WORLD 


1 cannot ane wondering bow much your liberality 


costs you. : 
to court further ruin in this direction, I * . 
will een gpa sen the names of some who appreci- To weigh the cake exact and fair, 
ate Tar CuRmTiAnN HERALD and its premium as And find they pay in figures round 
_—s vou aN ‘CARLTON, Colton, Cal. | A dollar, more or less, per pound. 


Corvricut 1890, sy Tue Procrer & Gama.e Co. 








ou are the judge, however, and as Let all who buy sugh soaps take care 





Which may be bought from coast to coast, 
At sixteen cents per pound at most, 


And does more satisfaction grant I~ hue AX v7 
Than all the Toilet Soaps extant. {00 ‘£0 170 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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A Genuine Oxford Teachers’ Bible Free 


AES AT a CES ICE eI AE ETT BEES LS a CE ES A SE NT LRA BE ES OE EET EES ES 
“THis is what THE CurisTIAN HERALD Offers to send, all charges prepaid, to every new annual subscriber 
at $2.00—and it will continue to do so just as long as its stock of Bibles will hold out: 
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THE GENUINE 


OXFORD TEACHER'S BIBLE 


WHICH GOES WITH 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


AT $2.00, 


Contains 1450 Pages, is Leather 
Bound, Divinity Circuit, Gilt Edge, 
Round Corners, and Overlapping 
Edges. This Beautiful Bible is 
Printed from Clear Pear] Type, and 
Measures when Open, Flaps included 


7x11 INCHES. 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 


Each Bible is printed by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press and published at 
Amen Corner, in London. 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that ar 
pu 


FOR ONE NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION | 















THE OXFORD TEACHER'S BIBLE 


COMPRISES 
The Holy Scriptures with Ref- 
erences. And All the Helps. 
Summaries of the Several 

Books. 
Tables Illustrative of Scripture History. 
Concordance, 40,000 References. 
Index to Persons, Subjects and 
Places, 16,000 References. 
Genuinemess and Integrity of the 
Old and New Testaments. 
Summary of the Apocrypha! Books. 
Dictionary of all Scriptural Proper 
Names, their Pronunciation and Meaning. 
Words Obsolete or Ambiguous in 
the English Bible. 
mes oC: one SCRIPTURAL 







Animals of the Bible. 
Marmony of the Gospels, Etc 
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THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the only paper in 
the world edited hy Dr. Talmage. _ It is full 


_of bright pictures. Mr. Ira D. Sankey sup- 


plies each week a delightful piece of music. 
Surely you will miss it if you defer the 
matter to a more convenient season. 


Last year some waited just too long, and 
felt very much grieved and disappointed at 
receiving their money back. A few even 
wrote some rather unkind things, claiming 
that we ought to have given them the pref- 
erence. But we must be fair to all, and 
hence, First come, First served. Address 














¢ trustworthy. Shou id, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
blisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. ° 





